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in the lighter, mild 
or in 100 Proof Bottt 
Every drop of the milder 


1. W. Harper bourbon—dist i 


as the famous 100 Proof 
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inal and genuine 
b@itieG at the same distillery 
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W.HAR 
STRAIGHT STRAIGHT BOURBO 


MONGOI AN MAHVEL at a price rare as rubies. Cut in 
silhouettes that know no limits as to season 
ASH ERE Or occasion. 


av 
2:0 


A. Raglan shoulder, with little round collar 
and 7 buttons. 


B. Notched lapel collar, with wide cuff, 
tapered bottom. 


C. Shawl collar clutch coat, with push up 
sleeves. 


D. Flared Coat with Single Skin Mink ring 
collar . . . $99.00. 


“B’ & “‘C” may also be had with a 2-skin 
mink collar, $119. 


AVAILABLE IN SIZES from 6 to 18. 
Milium Lined—wool interlined. 


: Flattering full- 
: flared cashmere 
t with single mink 
: ring collar. 


D. $99.90 
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Seven miles downstream from the Washington 
° Monument (upper center) the colonial port of 
P otomac P ortrait Alexandria, Virginia, has grown to he the fourth 
largest city in the Old Dominion State. 


NO. 18 IN A SERIES DEPICTING THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC RIVER 


Charles Baptie P 


Washington» DANIEL WEBSTER’S check dated 


April 20, 1846, the year Congress ceded 


City of 


the Virginia portion of the District 
of Columbia (including Alexandria), 


hack to that state. 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FOUNDED IN 1836 ¢ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit I Cor ti * Member Federal Reserve System 


Den Dolls =, 
Day 
ai 
Cts. 
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COVER by Lewis Rubenstein 

Lewis Rubenstein, a Fulbright re- 
search scholar in Japan two years 
ago, is currently in Latin America 
under a State Department grant. On 
an earlier trip South of the Border 
he painted this month’s cover, in 


Mexico. 
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JFSOC, Fourth of July Celebration, p. 16 

Edward L. Fischer, illustrations, pp. 20, 21, 22 

Han Kan (8th century), “Two Horses and A Groom,” album 
leaf, ink and light colors on silk, from the Chinese Art 
Treasures exhibition at the National Gallery of Art, p. 26 

iene W. Rinden, “Life and Love in the Foreign Service,” 

Bill ‘Ragain, cartoon, p. 28 

Morris Graves, “Fox with Phoenix Wing,”’ Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, p. 32 

Sheila Isham, wife of FSO Heyward Isham, 
Moscow, p. 34; Tiflis, p. 35 

FSR Earl J. Wilson, “The Washerwomen” (Mexico), p. 36 
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A. Montandon, “Guitariste sur Lamy,” p. 45 

Spitsbergen photos, Norwegian Embassy Information Service, 
pp. 51, 52 
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by the Smithsonian, p. 54 
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(Bernard Geis Associates, NYC), p. 56, Cover HI 
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BIRTHS 


Diceins. A son, Paul Ernst, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Diggins, Jr., July 16, in Paris. 

HeELMAN. A son, David Robert, born to Mr. and Mrs. Geral B, 
Helman, June 8, in Vienna. 

Kesscer. A daughter, Janet Lee, born to Mr. and Mrs. Ear!i A, 
Kessler, July 3, in Beirut. 


MARRIAGES 


Catherine Suzanne Chevalier 
D’Aquino-Fonseca and Bartley P. Gordon, FSO-retired, were 
married in Sao Paulo, Brazil. on May 1. 

HinsHaw-Savace. Mrs. Wilberta R. Hinshaw, of Pasadena, and 
Carlton Savage were married in Washington on June 15. Mr, 
Savage is Executive Secretary of the Department’s 
Planning Council. 


John R. 


Policy 


DEATH 


FunKHouser. Phillip Funkhouser, fourteen-year-old son of FSO 
and Mrs. Richard Funkhouser, was killed in an automobile 
accident in Buffalo, Wyoming, June 25. He was buried in 
the crypt of the National Cathedral in Washington. Mr, 
Funkhouser, a former member of the JOURNAL Editorial 
Board, is en route to his new post at Moscow. (See also Letter 
column.) 


Foreign Service Staff Promotions 


To FSS-2 
Keitn, Jack J. 


To FSS-7 
KaKkALec, Margaret M. 
O’Brien, Mary E. 
Clyde A. 
Rivey, Clifton V. 
Summers, Harry P. 


ABELL, Helen T. 

Botanp, Dorothy J. 
Cossarp, Monique J. 
Exuiott, Marion E. 
Foster, Elizabeth J. 
James, R. Campbell 


To FSS-8 


RicHarpson, Mary E. 
Row tey, Lucille F. 
Saunpers, Patricia A. 
SoteM, Virginia R. 
WATERHOUSE, Margaret G, 
Watson, Zetta 

Worrers, Lecn W. 


ArnswortH, Ruth H. 
Dingman, Dorothy 
Frazier, Ruby L. 
Gacnon, Constance 
KRAKAUER, Minna 
Mary A. 
Meter, Mona A, 
Frederick L. 


To FSS-9 


Hiapio, Olga K. 
HoetscuHer, Claire A, 
Harlan L. 
Hoprner, Delmer H. 
Jounson, Marie E. 
Jones, Elizabeth R 
McAutiFFe, Charlotte M, 
McDonatp, Mary R. 
McNair, Jane 

Meape, Madeline L. 
Merena, Helen L. 
Morean, Calvin R. 
Musser, Ruth C 
Robert C. 
Picarp, Chester A. 
Scuwarz, Robert C. 
Sorenson, Maxine E. 
Spear, Jeannette A. 
Stacy, Carolyn O. 
StarrorD, Robert F. 
Staptes, Mary 
Verpin, Ruth V, 


ALBAMONTE, Marion D. 
Asrecut, Lorraine 
Aver, Ruth K 
Banes, Carrol E. 
Bastek, John A. 
Bauer, Irene M. 
Bevair, May A. 
BeyTIEN, Janice M. 
Boutos, Dorothy A. 
Dariine, June A. 
Daura, Martha R. 
Donovan, Daniel G. 
Doucuty, William N. 
Dyrek, Frances M. 
Earpbiey, Dorothy A. 
Eastwoop, Lelah J. 
Eversen, Irwin A. 
Fisuer, Kathryn E. 
Geicer, Lucile M. 
Grin, Mildred O. 
GILBERTSON, Jean A, 
Grey, Thomas F, 
Hatt, Frank, Jr. 
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Follow the leader.. 


ZENITH TRANS-OCEANIC 


...to the world’s finest selection 


of home entertainment products! 


The Only Radio Of Its 


The Zenith Trans-Oceanic portable radio — product 
of the world’s most respected manufacturer of tele- 
vision, stereophonic high fidelity, phonograph and 
radio instruments —is powered to tune the world. 
Features 9 wave bands including long wave, Standard 
Broadcast, two continuous tuning bands from 2 to 
9 MC, plus bandspread on the 31, 25, 19, 16 and 
13 meter international short wave bands. Works on 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity 
instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. Backed 
by 43 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 


Kind In The World! . 


low-cost flashlight batteries; no need for AC/DC 
power outlets. And this famous all-transistor Trans- 
Oceanic radio —the inevitable companion of heads 
of state, diplomats, world explorers and foreign 
correspondents —is available to you anywhere in 
the free world. Write, if necessary, for more infor- 
mation on this and other fine Zenith products... 
plus the name of your nearest Zenith representative! 


MODEL 
ROYAL 1000-D 


Also available with 8 bands, 
excluding the long wave band, 
as Model Royal 1000. 


: 
SRK 
| 
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Our WHOLESALE CATALOG is sent to the administrative officers of 
Embassies throughout the world. (They are not sent to individuals). 


G 


Wholesale Distributors 
Fine SILVERWARE - LUGGAGE - JEWELRY 
Watches - Clocks - Giftware - Appliances 
Leather Goods - Housewares 


Largest Collection of 
e QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
e LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Available to Foreign Service Personnel) 
e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from Stock 


Visit our spacious wholesale showroom where you may make 
your leisurely selections. 


14th & P Sts., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
Known World Wide for Dependable Service 


“Cacophonic 
Onomatopoeia” 


This is how one visitor de- 

scribed the island’s wildlife 

chorus. He spoke of a blend- 

ing of the surf’s rumble and 

swash, the egret’s honk, the 

gator’s siss and the ca-lump 

of the running deer. 

To some, these are sounds to 

be cherished, protected, and : 
enjoyed. Conservation is part 
of our 7vaison d’etre. We have 
an oceanfront Inn. And a 
marvelous 18-hole golf course. 
And 5,200 acres of beautifully 
wooded, carefully controlled 
retirement and vacation 
homesites. Ideally, our island 
is located between Charleston 
and Savannah. If you are one 
of the select few who wish to 
spend the retirement years in 
unspoiled, natural environ- 
ment, write and ask us for an 
illustrated brochure. 


BOX F, SEA PINES PLANTATION, HILTON HEAD ISLAND, S. C. 


FSS PROMOTIONS 


Vickers, Harold, Jr. 
Wattace, William L. 
Watsu, Rita 
Wasuer, Frederick R. 
Watson, Dorothy C. 


Acree, Charles L., Jr. 
Apams, Robert D. 
ADELHART, Joan L. 
ALLENDE, Nicolas 
AnpberSON, Earle E. 
Arcuer, Rebecca E. 
ARMFIELD, Eva A. 
ARONHIME, Joseph F. 
Atkins, John W. 
Baker, Mary 
BariLe, Gina 
Battie, John F., TI 
Beavers, Norma 
Benrens, John F. 
Berkowitz, Mildred L. 
BILLINGSLEY, Marlene 
BLANCHETTE, Dean P. 
BouinskI, Joseph J. 
Bonazzout, Lydia R. 
BroccoLtk Dominic A. 
Brosius, Anne S., 
Bruce, Gloria M. 
CamMarata, Helen L. 
Carstones, Alice 
Cioys, Maxine M. 
Cortew, Rufus W. 
Curtey, Mary J. 
DerovuvitLe, Anthea S. 
Douse, M. June 
Downs, T. Josephine 
Driccers, Jack O. 
Duncan, Nancy 
DutKa, Olga K. 
Escospepo, Carmen 
Evans, Donna B. 
FLetcHer, Lee H. 
Fosmark, Jack M. 


FREDERICKSON, Richard E. 


Greer, Virginia R. 
Gripsie, Clabus M. 
GrIESBACHER, Helga 
GrosTEPHAN, Marjorie L. 
Gzenoviak, Ronald A. 
Hares, Harry R. 
Harp, Helen N. 
Harrison, Cynthia M. 
Harvey, Clyde A. 
Hawkins, John H. 
Hayes, Catherine L. 
Herrick, Anne E, 
Hoce, Mary C. 
James R. 
Hort, Harold K., Jr. 
How John F. 
Jackson, J. Alexander 
JOHANNESEN, Jean M. 
Jounson, Augustine 
Jounston, Barbara G. 
Kaverz, Bernice C. 
Kenney, John J. 
Kerns, David A. 
Kiererporr, Dorothy A. 
Kincas, Bertha M. 
Kinsey, Ina Jean 
Kirsy, Elizabeth J. 


Kirkwoop, Marion F., Jr. 


Knetrer, Alice M. 
Kocsis, Fern S. 
Koca, Lindy M. 
Kovacu, Valeria M. 


Weirzet, Isabelle 
WituiaMs, Charles G. 
WituiaMs, Piers L. 
Woop, Doris E. 


To FSS-10 


Kreisuer, Noel A. 
Laurion, Claire R. 
Leicut, Frances M. 
Lewis, Velma H. 
LincoLn, Bonnie M. 
Marini, James V. 
Markte, Marion J. 
Mayes, Marion 
McCiure, Mona 
McCoo, Raymond C, 
McCoy, David W. 
McCut ey, Ralph M. 
McManus, Mary J. 
Meek, Anna F., 
MENICKELLY, Joseph A. 
Dorothy A. 
Mary L. 
Mutuican, Mary Anne 
Murpuy, Robert L. 


Nocuera, Francis P. 


Norton, Edna V. 

Ny en, Laverne E. 
O’DoNNELL, Rosemary K. 
PaciorKa, Joseph J., Jr. 
Pacter, Elizabeth E. 
PHILuiprE, Suzanne E, 
Spencer W. 
Pierson, Helen I. 
Potzin, Eugene R. 
Pons, Mary B. 

Price, Eleanor C. 
Pritt, Betty H. 
Prosser, James F. 
Reynotps, Wendell P. 
Ruopes, Sylvia 

Rose, Eileen Perle 
Ruzicka, Lillian L. 
Ryan, William W. 
Sates, Mariano 
Satsavace, Metro W. 
ScHaFrer, Marvel V. 
Sandra L. 
ScHUMACHER, Erma 
Scuunter, Elaine B. 
Scott, Jean D. 
Scourcos, Angeline G. 
Suarp, David A. 
Suay, Gertrude E, 
Suracat, Emma K. 
Sink, Phyllis M. 
Smit, Barbara 
Spitzack, Doris B. 
Taytor, John P. 
Terry, Maranell L. 
Tomusko, Irene M. 
TOWNSEND, Elizabeth K. 
TreMBLAY, Donald R. 
Tyree, David L. 
Kathleen R. 
VaLencta, Frances I. 
VaLLEsos, Viola O. 
VERTEFEUILLE, Jeanne R. 
Watt, Rita A. 
Virginia M. 
Weer, Mary E. 
WituiaMs, Florilyn S. 
Woopworth, Lewis A. 
Workman, Mildred M. 
ZELLMER, Deniel E. 
ZuKAUSKAS, Rita A. 
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The widest choice in makes and mod- 
els, the world’s greatest parts and 
service organization—these are the 
chief reasons why military and gov- 
ernment people turn to General 
Motors when returning home or 
changing posts. Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, Vaux- 
hall, Opel, Holden—this is the roster 
of magnificent cars you have to choose 


you get 


GENERAL 
MOTORS! 


The smooth, graceful lines of this 1961 - 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


homecoming 


from. 


Chevrolet Impala Sports Sedan are also 
featured in the Bel Air and Biscayne pas- _ 
-senger car lines. Roof lines, are freshly 


contoured. Rear trunk deck lid opens even 


with bumper top for easier loading and — 


The GM car you want, where you want it, 
when you want it! Moreover, if suffi- 
cient time is given in advance, no 
matter where in the free world travel 
orders take you, you can take posses- 
sion of your new GM car on arrival. 


Away you drive the day you arrive! No 
delays or waiting! On stateside deliv- 
eries, GM efficiency assures that if 
you order reasonably well in advance, 
you can take delivery of your new car 
on the date specified by you. 


At the price you agreed to pay! Just see 
your GM overseas dealer, tell him the 
exact make, model and options you 
want, and he'll gladly arrange all 
details including the final price. Or, 
write directly to: 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS DIVISION 


224 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 


| 
| 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 


Disniled and boctled by 
| 


CLERMONT - BEAM 


NONE GENUINE WiTROUT MY SIGNATURE 


DISMALLERS SINCE 


BEAM’S PIN BOTTLE 
Rare bottling of ——— 
Straight 8 or 
years old. (86.8 proof) 
with built-in pourer. 

In the world of 1795, Jacob Beam traveled to Kentucky 

where he created the original Beam Formula and dedi- 

cated himself to the making of the world’s finest bourbon. 

Today, as for 166 years, the 5th and 6th generation of 

a the Beam Family continue to make Beam Bourbon under 

SAG the same formula with the same purpose—The World’s 

Finest Bourbon. That is why only Beam tastes like 


Beam; only Beam tastes so good. (Jim Beam 86 Proof) 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES DISTILLED AND 
BOTTLED BY JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, KY. 


BEAM’S CHOICE 
(Green label) Charcoal 
filtered, 6 years old, (90 
proof) sour mash bourbon 
with an unique good taste. 


FSS PROMOTIONS 


Apams, James J. 

Art, Sarah R. 
AppLesy, Georgia M. 
Bacon, Mary M. J. 
Battey, Mary E. 
Barsaporo, John B., Jr. 


BARTENSTEIN, Thomas E., Jr. 


Bauer, Mary Lou 
Bentz, Ruth E. 
Berciess, Lois N. 
BicELow, Paul F. 
Biackey, Helen D. 
Botte, Marita M. 
Bookuaropt, Patricia L. 
Bors, Elaine E. 
Brown, Queen E. 
Bureson, Charles A. 
Butter, Thomas J., Jr. 
CaLuoun, Thomas F. 
CaraMANis, Kerry S. 
Caucuitt, Leone A. 
CHAMBLEss, Grace 
CuHanc, Walter F. 
CHEEVERS, Joseph P. 
Cuites, Frankie 
Edith G. 
Coxtins, Elizabeth L. 
Comes, Samuel 
Coors, Catharine L. 
Coppie, Mary Jane 
Curtis, N. June 
D’Apam, Mary 

Da.ty, Daryl R. 
Drasourakis, Wilhelmina G. 
DrinKarbD, Maureen V, 
Eccuer, Mary A. 
Eccieston, Louhelen E. 
Emmons, Donna J. 
Epstein, Shirley M. 
Feaver, Alice E. 
Ferrara, Theresa A. 
Finanza, Julia A. 
Fiscuer, Joy F 
Firzcerap, Eileen P. 
Fiynn, Janice C. 
Forses, Thomas L. 
ForpHAM, Mary E., 
Foster, Homer P. 
Franpock, Michael 
Fuertincer, John A. 
GIANGREGORIO, Dominic P. 
Gitt, Mary E. 
Guett, Janet 
Gop.ewskI, Dorothy M. 
Greer, Mary F. 
Grier, Aberlene 
Grimm, Lottie E. 
Harey, Anna M. 
Harpen, Otis H. 
Harris, Barbara A. 
HartMan, Roger J. 
Heise, Charles E. 
Henry, Marilyn R. 
Hiraca, George M. 
Huser, John F. 
Hucues, Mary P. 
Huntiine, Janet 
JacKMAN, Mary E. 
Jenner, Paul F. 
Jounson, Ellen 
Jounson, Louise M. 
Jounson, Marjorie A. 
Kiviin, Mary T. 


To FSS-11 


Knapp, Karol F. 
Knicut, George E. 
Korpbetsk1, William J. 
KrystAk, Helen L. 
Kusuner, Walter 
Laturop, Rachel W. 
Lee, Kathleen S. 
Lee, Roberta J. 
Leecu, Eleanor B. 
Lewis, Robert A. 
Lewison, Janis M. 
Linete, Dorothy D. 
Lucas, Betty R. 
LucKENBILL, Darla N. 
Lysyer, Janice M. 
Matec, Felicia S. 
MarsHat., Nancy H. 
Martinez, Edward E. 
Marty, Gus N. 
Mayer, Martha E. 
MayFIELD, Marion 
Mazzucco, Rose M. 
Colleen T. 
McCartuy, Rose M. 
McCormick, Marie A. 
McKirrick, Dorothy 
Mertz, Helen A. 
Meyer, Marian A. 
Miter, Charles W . 
Miter, John H. 
Mitter, Louise M. 
Mitts, Ruth 

Moopy, Arthur E. 
Murray, James J. 
Myers, Charles T., Jr. 
Nacy, Ellen M. 
Navratit, William R. 
Newserry, Annabelle C. 
NiepzieLtak, Walter J. 
O’BriEN, Patricia A. | 
O’CoNNELL, Elizabeth I. 
OrneELAs, Virginia 
Parepes, Augustine J. 
Alfred J. 
Penner, Dean W. 
Peterson, Mary K. 
Puiturps, Robert A. 
Pitter, Harold E. 
Potiock, Judith R. 
Pontecorvo, Eva 
Porpora, Jeanette N. 
Poscu, Irma E. 
Powe Billy A. 
Price, Inez B. 
Ramirez, Alicia 
Rosates, Eleanor 
Russett, Lawrence D. 
Scuwartz, John J. 
Sexton, Jane E. 
S1ecLe, Dorothy J. 
Smitu, Howard F. 
SmitH, Wayne R. 
Sommer, Mary J. 
Spitman, Ronald F. 
STEADLEY, Dana 
StokowskI, Rita T. 
Sturces, Waylen L. 
Swinc, Helene F. 
Taytor, William S., Jr. 
THompson, Bettye J. 
Tuomson, M. Clara 


Tompkins, Virginia B. 


Toney, Gerald R. 
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DELUXE CHAMPION 


Enjoy your outing without fear of acci- 
dents from punctures or blowouts. De 
Luxe Champions are built with Firestone 
Rubber-X-101, an exclusive new Firestone 
rubber that reduces noise even on sharpest 
turns. Gives an extra 5,000 miles for every 
30,000 miles you drive. 


ALL-NYLON “500” 


Race tire construction provides an 
extra safety margin...you can 
drive with peace of mind even at sus- 
tained high speeds. All-nylon cord 
body is extremely rugged and is vir- 
tually immune to impact damage. 


Whether it’s a casual cruise in the country 
or a high-speed run on a highway... 


YOU‘LL LIKE THE 
WORRY-FREE RIDE 
YOU GET WITH 
FIRESTONE TIRES 


It’s such a comfort to know your car is equipped 
with Firestones. You drive with the assurance 
that you’ve obtained the ultimate in tire safety 
and performance. 

Firestone Rubber-X, the exclusive new tread 
rubber available only in Firestone tires, provides 
extra protection against punctures, blowouts and 
skidding. This revolutionary tire material resists 
cracking and aging, and combined with 
Firestone’s S/F (Safety-Fortified) cord body 
provides a totally new type of high-performance 
tire. 

Wherever you live . . . wherever you drive, 
there’s a Firestone tire especially designed for 
your driving needs. See your Firestone distribu- 
tor. He’ll show you how little it costs to equip 
your car with either tubeless or tubed-type 
extra-safe Firestone tires. 


Firestone 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


In Western Hemisphere 


Firestone Interamerica Company 
Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 


TOWN & COUNTRY TUBELESS 


Don’t risk getting stuck in mud or snow! This 
all-season tire has deep, gripping tread bars 
that give you super traction wherever you drive. 
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PERFECT 
APARTMENTS 


and services according to your requirements. Tastefully, compl. 
FURNISHED incl. linen, kitchen & table utensils, 24 h. secretarial 
service, storage. TV, maid serv., extra beds, garage on premises 
available. Children welcomed at 


AIR- 
CONDITIONED 


Yn September 


THE HILLTOP HOUSE War, not quite. But we think of Christ- 


mas sooner, because our many friends all 
Modern bldg., corner 15th & 1475 Euclid St., N.W., Washington over the world depend upon us to anticipate 
9, D. C. Quiet Embassy section at Meridian Park, opposite 


Dutch Embassy. Excellent transportation to all parts of City, the —— mye a for overseas. 
short way to State Dept., USIA & USOM. RESERVE in advance, In time for ristmas: Yes we want to 
arrive WORRY-FREE, (with groceries in icebox if ordered), be, and your orders now help make that 


pay reasonable rent (not daily rate). 


possible. 


CENTER 


First in World Wide Banking > 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


89 Branches in Greater New York 


Carry First National City Bank Travelers Checks e Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 
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The 1961 


RAMBLER 
CLASSIC 


Pre ferred by Diplomats 


1. Not Too Small or Austere 
2. Not Too Large or Pretentious 


IT’S JUST RIGHT FOR YOU! 


Check These Rambler Advantages... 


You order your Rambler direct from the 
manufacturer— American Motors Corpora- 
tion —and thus can be confident of absolute 
satisfaction. 


You save through lowest initial cost and 
maintenance. 


"A You benefit from Rambler’s top resale value. 
You know you will receive the exact car you 


ordered at the price you agreed. 


You buy America’s lowest-priced car with 
the room and comfort of much bigger auto- 
mobiles. 


You get compact car economy and handling 
ease. Rambler gives you so much more than 
small foreign cars for so little difference in 


The 1961 Rambler is the ideal car for Foreign 
Service personnel! You can choose from 3 Ram- 
bler sizes—the 100-inch wheelbase Rambler 
American — the 108-inch wheelbase Rambler 
Classic 6 and V-8—the 117-inch wheelbase 
Ambassador V-8 by Rambler. A car for every 
purpose to help every purse. The Compact 
Rambler— America’s No. 1 Success car—always 


price. 


in good taste, correct for any occasion. 


For Further Information Mail This Coupon Today 


American Motors Corp. e Automotive Export Division 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please forward your complete details including prices of 
the 1961 Ramblers under your Diplomatic Sales Program. 


American Motors offers its Diplomatic Purchase Price 
on the Rambler of your choice. The Administrative 
Office’s Personal Purchase File at American Embas- 
sies and Foreign Service Posts contains detailed spe- 
cifications and prices. But if not available, mail the 
adjoining coupon for full particulars. More than 3600 Name: 
Rambler distributors and dealers around the world 
assure you the finest service. 


Mailing Address: 
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The diplomat’s 
departing for Dakar 


He’s the man who mixed the 
driest Martini in Mandalay . . . golfs 
in the 80’s . . . does everything with just 
a bit more flair, more savoir-faire 
than anyone else. Naturally, he relies on 
Merchants to take the wracking 
out of packing. Claims Merchants could 
move an egg over Niagara Falls 
and have it arrive unbroken! 
They even moved his Grandmother’s goblets 
to Gibraltar! After all: 70 years 
of experience, plus Official Approval to 
move and store the personal effects 
of Foreign Service Personnel— 
what greater assurance can you ask? 


MERCHANTS 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


920 E STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 4 0c 


EXecutive 3-7770 Removals 


MEMBERS: 


National Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc.; Canadian 
Warehouseman’s Assoc.; British Assoc. of Internat’). 
Furn. Removers; F.1.D.1. (Federation International 
des Demenageurs Internationaux ) 
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Cable Address: 


FSS PROMOTIONS 


Donley 
TuREMAN, Trucia A. 
Vouters, Wynifred A. 
Vow tes, Dorothy M. 
Wetcu, Julia A. 

We tts, Mark Lowell 
Wuee ter, Rae A. 
Wuirte, Dorothy O. 
Wuirtrince, John C., III 


8. 


10. 


Witks, Patricia R. 
Witson, Charles E. 
Wince, Dorothy L. 
Womack, Theresa P. 
Woop, Shirley R. 
Woops, Charles W. 
Wor.unp, Twyla J. 
ZeRN, Jeanne E, 
Zwanc, Morris A. 


How to Treat a Secretary 


NEVER tell her about any conferences or meetings you 
attend because if she is kept well informed on what is 
going no, she might be able to answer inquiries when 
you are away from the office. 

NEVER ask her to compose letters for your signature, 
because then you wouldn't get to dictate them! 

NEVER let her feel that the office is her responsibility 
when you're away, because she might run it very efh- 
ciently, and that would detract from your prestige. 
NEVER allow her to change your letters when dictated, 
because there is a chance that she is more up-to-date on 
rules and regulations than you are. 

NEVER leave your intinerary with her, because this 
would facilitate her getting in touch with you in case of 
an emergency. 

NEVER allow her to discuss your business with other 
men in the office. They might think she was being help- 
ful to you in keeping things moving. 

Don’t trust her to answer even routine correspondence 
in your absence, because some things might be taken 
care of before you return. 

Be sure to make her feel that her only responsibilities 
are taking dictation and transcribing it verbatim. This 
will make her much more at ease if an emergency 
matter comes up during your absence. 

NEVER praise her for a job well done, but be sure to 
offer constructive criticism for her mistakes. 

NEVER introduce her to visitors to your office. This will 
make her poised and comfortable when these same 
peope return in your absence. 


“Words of the Devil” 
(Harriman collection) 


by Cauguin 
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September, 1936 


by JAMES B. STEWART 


Social Qualifications Necessary? 


N AN ARTICLE on the British Foreign Service in the 
JournaL, Sir Harold Nicolson asks, “Are social qualifi- 

cations necessary to an efficient Foreign Service?” He then 
proceeds: “In pre-war days a cetrain level of social elegance 
was. in fact. essential. It was. for instance, of distinct dis- 
advantage to an ambassador at such places as Vienna, Peters- 
burg. Berlin. Rome, and even Paris to have upon his staff 
secretaries or attachés who were socially incompetent or 
crude. The important people in those capitals were either 
members of. or sensitive to, a social caste. Special social 
glamor was always expected of a British Embassy and of 
British attachés. There is no use denying the fact that it was 
more useful to an ambassador if one of his secretaries played 
bridge with Iswolsky or tennis with Berchtold than if he 
knew the sub-editor of the Novo— Vremya or Dr. Auer of 
the Social Democratic group. It will be contended that such 
snobbish considerations cannot apply today. I do not 
wholly support that contention . . . 

“In the pre-war period it was observable that a secretary 
who came from the more exclusive sections of British society 
was not of very much social value abroad. He was apt to be 
bored by the social conventions of foreign capitals and to 
retire into his own rooms where he would read Henri de 
Regnier or Barrés in a dressing gown. The type of man who 
took real trouble to go to tea parties was the type of man 
who, in Mayfair, would not be asked to tea parties. The 
outstanding social successes achieved by British attachés in 
foreign capitals were achieved generally by men who were 
regarded by their patrician colleagues as slightly second-rate. 

“On the other hand, it must be admitted that in foreign 
capitals, even in Washington and Moscow of today, a certain 
prestige does still attach to Savile Row. Commissars and 
Senators may laugh at such things, but in fact they are 
slightly offended if a Secretary of the British Embassy 
fails to live up to type. It would be inaccurate to contend 
that social considerations play no part in modern diplomacy ; 
I believe that they still do and above all insofar as regards 
our own Diplomatic Service. . .” 


Harris of Harris and Ewing 


The JourNnAL has an article titled, “Photographer of 
Notables,” which tells some of the incidents and experi- 
ences in the colorful career of George W. Harris, well known 
Washington photographer. 

“One day while Mr. Harris was making a portrait of 
William Howard Taft, then Secretary of War, Mr. Taft was 
called to the telephone. Sensing something unusual, the 
cameraman ‘shot’ three successive poses of his subject at 
the phone, in the last of which he registered a broad smile. 
Told about the ‘smile’ picture, Mr. Taft said, ‘Well, why 


State Dept. and Foreign Service 


Personnel Enjoy the Convenience of 


Nearby Banking 


At McLachlen’s Modern 


POTOMAC PLAZA 
BRANCH 


with the time-saving 


DRIVE-IN WINDOW 


Just a short walk up Virginia Avenue from 
the new State Dept. Building, McLachlen’s 
up-to-date banking facilities are ideally 
located for ‘lunch hour’’ banking. If 
you’re driving, the drive-in banking win- 
dow is easier than stopping for gas. Your 
account at McLachlen is equally available 
at every location. 


SINCE 

1891 
A NAME 
YOU CAN 
BANK ON 


MeLachlen 


Banking Corporation 


POTOMAC PLAZA BRANCH: 2425 Virginia Ave., N.W. 
MAIN OFFICE: 10th and G Street, N.W. 
SOUTHWEST BRANCH: 12th & Maryland Ave., S.W. 
BANKING FACILITIES “B” Bldg., 2nd & Q Sts., S.W. 


xe Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. and Federal Reserve System wusmmmme 
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Department of State 
for participation in its” 


ISV WORLD-WIDE 
“DOOR TO DOOR” MOVING SERVICE 


Let the fast, sure hands of ISV move you overseas or 
home again. ISV containerized service has been per- 
fected by many years of experience in moving mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service, Department of Defense 
and other government agencies. It is now available in 
more than seventy nations. 


EASIEST FOR YOU 


Your ISV agent takes full charge of all the moving details. 
Wherever your origin or destination, you'll be met with 
“stateside” courtesy and care. 


SAFEST FOR YOUR HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


They're scientifically packed and sealed into ocean-going 
shipping containers, right at your own front door. They 
remain in these containers, protected and untouched, right 
up to the threshold of your new home. 


A SPECIAL WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR FOREIGN SERVICE AND OTHER 
GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

Mr. Reginald P. Mitchell 

Foreign Service Officer, Retired 

1004 National Press Bldg. 

Washington 4, D.C. * NA 8-4457 


INTERNATIONAL SEA VAN, INC. 
SUBSIDIARY OF ATLAS VAN-LINES, INC. 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE MOVING SERVICE 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS: EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
FAR EAST — Yokohama, Japan 
EUROPE — Lausanne, Switzerland 
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25 Years Ago 


shouldn’t I smile? That was Mr. Roosevelt telling me |’d 
been nominated for the Presidency at the Republican Con- 
vention.’ ” 


Briefs from 1936 Journal 


The following Vice Consuls have been assigned to the 
Foreign Service School, effective September 29, 1936: 
Hector Adams, Ciudad Juarez 
William Blake, Montreal 
William Busser, Warsaw 
Glion Curtis, Budapest 
Perry Ellis, Habana 
Albert Goodman, Santiago de Cuba 
Norris Haselton, Guadalajara 


Robert Memminger, Toronto 
Marselis Parsons, Naples 

Carl Strom, Vancouver 

Paul Tenney, Hamburg 

Roger Tyler, Toronto 

Eliot Weil, Marseille 

Ivan White, Mexico City 
Wilson-de Koranyi. Married at Paris, 
France. June 19, 1936, Edwin C. Wilson 
and Miss Edith de Koranyi. Mr. Wilson is 


counselor of Embassy at Paris. 


Penmanship in Diplomacy 


The importance of handwriting in old time diplomacy is 
illustrated by the fact that in 1871 a committee recommended 
that an Oxford or Cambridge degree should exempt a can- 
didate for the British diplomatic service from any test other 
than a hand-writing test. (Harold Nicolson in the JOURNAL.) 
Comment, 1961: More on handwriting: Former American 
Minister, Charles C. Eberhardt, obtained his first position 
in the American Consular Service because of his penmanship. 
About sixty years ago he went to Mexico City looking for 
employment. He applied at the American Consulate General, 
was given a handwriting test, and was hired as a clerk. His 
only duty was copying correspondence in a book, the Depart- 
ment of State having decided that letterpress copies of 
correspondence did not constitute a permanent record. The 
young clerk had not been in the office long when the Consul 
General was killed. A drunken driver had driven the horses 
and carriage (with the Consul General in it) into a train. 
Eberhardt was appointed Deputy Consul General by Clayton 
Powell. our first Ambasador to Mexico. 


And More Recently: 


David Maynard rounded up the FSO’s and their wives, and 
Gerald Keith arranged for them to have lunch at the Beach 
Club, Pebble Beach, Monterey, California, in June. Arthur 
Frost writes that the gathering was a most happy affair and 
that it was attended by: the David Bergers. Howard Bow- 
mans, Bland Calders, John Caldwells, Albert Doyles, Charles 
De Vaults, Louis Dreyfuses, Miss Lyda Mae Francis, the 
Arthur Frosts. Mrs. Frederick Hinke. Thomas Horn, the 
Joel Hudsons, Curtis Jordans, Gerald Keiths. John Ket- 
cham, the Kenneth Krentzes, Miss Rae Naylor Lee, Mrs. 
Irving Linnell, the John Madonnes, David Maynard, the 
Sheldon Mills, the John Raymonds, the Harold Robinsons, 
the John Sawyers, Samuel Sokobin, Orray Taft, and the 
Henry Watermans. 


Mail Bag: 


“Having passed the twenty-five year mark, I am an in- 
creasingly interested reader of your column.”—Ambassador 


U. Alexis Johnson 
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Aldea 
Del Mar 


Cottages 
and 
Motor 
Court 


Located on Anastasia 
Island’s beautiful St. 
Augustine Beach just 
south of historic St. Au- 
gustine, the nation’s oldest 
city. Here, on eighteen miles of wide, white beach, 
true relaxation is yours. 
Under the management of a former Foreign Service 
Officer, we provide thoroughly modern cottages, 


efficiency apartments and rooms, gracious grounds, | 


a king size pool, a restaurant on the premises. 
This message is particularly addressed to those 
members of the service faced with the problem of 
where to spend a home leave. Here we offer rest— 
relaxation — charm — in a quiet, friendly atmos- 
phere. For reservations write or phone. 
P.O. Box 1079, St. Augustine, Florida 
Tel. VA 9-9045 


CHEMEX-BONDED 
Kitchen 


The CHEMEX EXTRACTOR delivers: 
36 cups of coffee in 18 minutes 
50 cups of tea in 10 minutes! 


For Foreign Countries: Special Models 
for 220/240 VOLT, AC, 50 Cycles, available. 


CHEMEX 
\ offeemaker 


Send your order 


or ask for 
information 
PINT FIFTH QUART HALF GAL. 
4.50 6.00 6.50 9.50 
CHEMEX-BONDED Filters (100) ...... 2.75 
© 1961 by 


CHEMEX CORP. 41 Murray Street, New York 7 


Gown by Trigere 


10 YEARS OLD + STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * 86 PROOF + OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS CO.. PHILA.. 


THE WORLD’S MOST MAGNIFICENT BOURBON 


Meg, 


BOU 


from 


PUBLICKER 
INTERNATIONAL 


the best 
America has 
to offer! 


Also Available: 


OLD HICKORY BOURBON 
86 PROOF—6 YEAR OLD 


OLD HICKORY BOURBON 
100 PROOF—BOTTLED IN BOND 


PHILADELPHIA 
BLENDED WHISKY 


DIXIE BELLE GIN 
KULOV VODKA 


RBON | 


PUBLICKER INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 
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FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


Private Rooms and Pallet Cases 
Certified Cold Storage Vaults for Furs 
Rug Cleaning and Storage 
Porto-lockers and Chests for Woolens 

Vaults for Silverware 
Comprehensive Insurance Service 
Packing and Forwarding 
Long Distance Moving by Allied Vans 
Lift Vans for Overseas Shipments 
Motor Vans for Local Moving 
sociation of Overseas Furniture Removers, and F.I.D.I. 


(Federation Internationale des Demenageurs Interna- 
tionaux) 


Agent of ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 
BOWLING GREEN STEEL LIFT VANS 


1701 Florida Avenue 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Telephone ADams 4-5600 
Cable BOWLINGVAN 
Virginia Branch at 621 NORTH PAYNE STREET, 


ALEXANDRIA 
Officers Directors 
E. K. MORRIS E. K. MORRIS 
President JAMES M. JOHNSTON 


H. RANDOLPH BARBEE =H, RANDOLPH BARBEE 
First D. P. GAILLARD 
ROBERT L. TULL DANIEL L. BORDEN 

Vice-President CARROLL MORGAN 
DONALD W. TOLSON DONALD F. ROBERTS 
Treasurer ROBERT W. WILSON 

G. ELROY McNEIL 

Secretary 

WILLIAM M. NEWLEN 

Assistant Treasurer 

ROBERT W. ROHR 

Assistant Secretary 


WEBB C. HAYES, III 
RICHARD A. NORRIS 
ROBERT W. FLEMING 
JAMES L. KARRICK, JR. 
DOUGLAS R. SMITH 


ALLISON N. MILLER, JR. 
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Celebration for Junior Diplomats 


OUNGER officers and their wives from the embassies in 

Washington, particularly those of the more recently 
independent nations, were guests of honor at a reception 
held in the Department of State on the Fourth of July. It 
was arranged jointly by JFSOC (the Junior Foreign Service 
Officers’ Club) and the Independence Day Committee, head. 
ed by Mrs. John Abernathy. 


Others present included Senator Fulbright, Postmaster 
General Day, Assistant Secretary Williams. Attorney Gen. 
eral Kennedy, who cut short his vacation to attend, together 
with other Cabinet officers and members of Congress. The 
Secretary of State observed that we in the United States 
“feel a certain kinship” with the representatives of the 
newly independent states. The Secretary said, “Our found. 
ing fathers, as we call them, were speaking in universal 
terms when they spoke of democracy.” The belief that 
“governments derive their just power from the consent of 
the governed” has been, he added, “the scarlet thread of 
American policy over the years.” 

The new eighth floor reception rooms provided an elegant 
setting, and the fireworks display on the Washington Monu- 
ment grounds made an impressive backdrop for the scene. 
The rockets bursting over Washington’s night skyline were 
as typical of an American Fourth of July as the relaxed 
and informal atmosphere which characterized the evening. 
The ample buffet, too, was representative of the occasion, 
from the cold poached salmon, traditional New England 
fare on the Fourth, to the “Coney Island red-hots.” James 
Symington, Deputy Director of the Food for Peace Program, 
entertained the over six hundred guests with excellent 
renditions of folk songs, accompanying himself on the 
guitar. His appreciative audience was seated casually on 
the thick, gold carpet which covers the floor of the State 
Dining Room. Later there was dancing to the music cf a 
small Air Force band from Bolling Field. 

The cooperative spirit which made the reception a reality 
was impressive indeed: In addition to contributions from 
generous patrons in and out of Government, a volunteer 
group composed of wives of younger officers of the Depart- 
ment was formed to prepare the food. Mrs. Rusk joined 
in this self-help project by making, at her own request, 
an avocado dip called guacamole. In spite of the working 
day to follow, most of the foreign guests were induced by 
the good food and the relaxed atmosphere to stay quite late. 

This successful reception follows on the heels of a number 
of other activities on behalf of the International Junior 
Diplomats in Washington, including several receptions by 
foreign embassies for the younger members of the diplo- 
matic community.—F. J. MeN. 


Secretary Dean Rusk addressing members of JFSOC and IJDIW 
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When you can’t find them abroad, 
you can order direct from us. 


Air Mail your orders and inquiries to: 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Export Department 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. 


CAMEL...5 cartons 
So good and mild... the finest taste in smoking! 
WINSTON (King-Size) ... 5 cartons $4.82 


WINSTON (Crush-Proof Box). ..5 Cartons $4.82 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette should! 


SALEM ...5 cartons $4.82 
Menthol-fresh — a new idea in smoking! 
CAVALIER (Crush-Proof Box)...5 cartons $4.72 


America’s superior long-size cigarette. 
PRINCE ALBERT ... 1 doz. 14-oz. Metal Humidors .........$11.45. 
The largest-selling smoking tobacco in the world! 


CARTER HALL... 1 doz. 8-0z. Metal Humidors........... ......$9.11. 
Distinguished new pipe tobacco with rich flavor. 


QUANTITY WANTED 


$4.27... L__] CARTONS 


L__] CARTONS 
... L__] CARTONS 


L__] CARTONS 
L__] CARTONS 
DOZEN 
.. 002€N 


NOTE: Each carton contains 10 packs of 20 cigarettes each. 


NAME 


FILTER CIGARETTES 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


ADDRESS 


We'll ship your favorite brands to you 
anywhere in the world! 


Cigarettes and tobacco shipped by parcel 
post immediately upon receipt of your order, 
with usual transit time about 60 days. Cig- 
arettes shipped in parcels containing 5, 10, 
15 or 25 cartons — no limit as to quantity. 
Prices do not include cost of transporta- 
tion and insurance. All prices subject to 
change without notice. Orders subject to 
acceptance by us and to prices prevailing 
on date of shipment. 


Our Export Department is at your 
service. Just tell us, ‘Ship me each 
month. . .““, and you can be sure of a 
continuous supply of fresh cigarettes 
and tobacco. 


— — — USE PORTION BELOW AS ORDER BLANK- — — — — — — — —— — — 
| 
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The new 62 cars from Ford are coming soon: write today for your catalogue 
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Q 


ee, f I were even thinking about 
buying a new car... I'd want the 


answers to these 4 questions o@ 


“How can I get a diplomatic discount?” 


A You can get a substantial diplomatic discount on any car from Ford, by 
first consulting your Administrative Officer's Personal Purchases File, or 
writing to the Ford International Group at the address given below. 


“How can I be certain to get exactly the car I want?” 


A By purchasing your car from the Ford Motor Company, with delivery 
through a reputable dealer, you can be sure you'll get the color, equip- 
ment and accessories you want. Wherever you drive, throughout the free 
world, youll find Ford parts and trained mechanics nearby. 


“Can I reduce my operating costs?” 


A You very definitely can, by buying a car from Ford which has substan- 
tial savings engineered right into the car. For example, the new Ford goes 
30,000 miles between major chassis lubrications, reduces most other main- 
tenance operations to twice a year. This is just one example of the kind of 
thoughtful design that makes every car from Ford easier to own. 


“What's the delivery situation?” 


A You can arrange for delivery anywhere in the free world, at any time 
you choose, when you decide on one of the cars from Ford. For all details 
consult your Administrative Officer's Personal Purchases File, or write: 


Individual Sales, Ford International Group, 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 


OR 


Ford International Group, Washington Sales Office, 777 14th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone ME 8-4482. F.S.O.’s in Washington are cordially invited to visit our sales office. 


PRODUCTS OF 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE... YOU GET MORE FOR Gord» 
YOUR MONEY IN ANY FORD-BUILT PRODUCT 


MOTOR COMPANY 
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PRO 
BONO 


P UB LICO How many decisions have been 


made pro bono publico since 
the days of ancient Rome? The 
number must be high. For in 
every time action is taken “for 
the public good”. S& It was 
with this thought in mind that 
Seagram’s first adopted its 
now-famous policy: ‘‘make 
finer whiskies ... make them 
taste better.”’ This decision was 
taken back in 1857. Since then 
The House of Seagram has seen 
no reason to alter it. With this 
gratifying result: Today, 
because of its true lightness of 
tone miraculously combined 
with its rare brilliance of taste, 
Seagram’s V.O. is considered by 
many people of discerning taste 
to be the 
world’s fin- 
est whisky. 
We publish 
ra the fact 
pro bono 


CANA 
D 


A Canadian Achievement 


Honoured the World Over 
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THE SUBTLE ART. 
OF SUMMITRY 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


rea 124 vague words made up the communiqué 
after the Vienna summit mecting on June 4, 1961. 
Contrarily, the Austrian protocol file. a detailed scenario of 
the arrangements, covered 390 closely typed pages and the 
step-by-step instructions of the Vienna police contained 165 
mimeographed sheets. The communiqué obliquely dodged 
the Big Issues but protocol and police directly faced the 
small ones. 

Austria’s Protokollhengste, as the “protocol stallions” of 
the Federal President. the Federal Chancellor and the For- 
eign Ministry are called around Vienna’s Ballhausplatz where 
diplomacy has been treated as a lively art since the days of 
Prince Metternich, spent two nerve-wracking nights with the 
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American and Soviet protocol experts over a momentous 
question: who was going to sit on the right of Austria’s 
President Dr. Adolf Scharf during the state dinner for 
President Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev in the Great 
Gallery of Schénbrunn Palace, where kings and statesmen 
had danced during the Congress of Vienna in 1815? Initially 
it had been agreed that Mrs. Kennedy would have the place 
of honor to the right of President Scharf, with President 
Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev sitting across from them. 
Then it became known that Mrs. Khrushchev would accom- 
pany her husband which upset everything. 


By Austrian protocol—a largely uncoded set of century- 
old diplomatic traditions going back to the great days of 
the Hapsburg Empire—President Kennedy, on his first trip 
to Vienna, outranked Premier (Chairman) Khrushchev who 
is not head of state and had been in Vienna before. The 
Soviet protocol experts however demanded strict equality 
for the Chairman. After hours of involved negotiations a 
typically “Austrian solution”—elsewhere known as a com- 
promise-—was reached, President Kennedy would sit on 


= 
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Scharf’s right side and Khrushchev on his left but the deli- 
cate diplomatic balance would be restored by Mrs. Khrush- 
chevy sitting across from Scharf, “the second place of honor,” 
while Mrs. Kennedy would be less prominently placed be- 
tween Austria’s Former Chancellor Leopold Fiegl and For- 
eign Minister Bruno Kreisky. To further ease potential 
tensions the Austrians, sworn enemies of firm commitments 
and irrevocable decisions, devised an intricate system of 
shuffling their prominent guests around during the preced- 
ing reception and the entertainment following the dinner 
until everybody was on President Scharf’s right side at least 
once. The result was confusion confounded. 


Joseph Wechsberg, well-known for his writing 
in the NEw YORKER and elsewhere, is an American 
citizen of Hungarian birth, who lives in Vienna and 
writes articles and books on the European scene. 
His next book, “Red Plush and Black Velvet,” will 
be published shortly. 


“While the lesser guests arrived, the Kennedys, the 
Khrushchevs and Schirf stood around unhappily. unable 
to converse for lack of a common language,” says a late- 


Metternich descendant. “It was absolute disaster.” 


Earlier, a grave crisis had been, caused by the world- 
shaking dilemma who should arrive first at the Blue Stair- 
case of Schénbrunn Palace. Elaborate dry runs were made 
the night before (GHOST CONVOYS RACE THROUGH VIENNA, 
the Kurter headlined) and an effort was made to steer 
President Kennedy’s bubbletop Lincoln, flown in especially 
from the States, and Khrushchev’s hearse-like ZIL simul- 
taneously through the black, wrought-iron palace gate. Alas, 
neither Fischer von Erlach, the great builder who had begun 
to put up the beautiful baroque palace in 1695 nor Nicolo 
Pacassi who completed it in 1749 under Empress Maria 
Theresa, had ever imagined such an emergency. There was 
just one inch of space left between the two cars and all 
security chiefs vetoed the idea. Instead it was planned to 
use two separate staircases and bring the President and the 
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Premier in “Imperial protocol style” up to President Scharf 
at the same time. Again the Russians said “nyet’” when 
they discovered Khrushchev would have to walk eighty steps 
farther than Kennedy. After protracted negotiations it was 
decided that whichever convoy reached the palace gate 
first would get through and then slow down on the way 
through the courtyard to let the other convoy catch up. 
Both convoys would arrive at the same second at the palace 
entrance. 

“We devoted over thirty-five pages to all details.” a heart- 
broken Austrian protocol virtuoso remembers. “We'd 
thought of everything. where the red carpets would lie and 
the palm trees would stand. what to wear. whom to greet. 
what to say. the position of each car in the convoy, where 
they should stop, everything. And then the Kennedys ar- 
rived seven and a half minutes late. Upstairs Scharf and 
the Khrushchevs were waiting. Schénbrunn Palace has no 
air-conditioning but the atmosphere was glacial. Coming 
up the stairway President Kennedy looked exactly like any 
other husband whose wife made him wait because something 
went wrong with her dress. Mrs. Kennedy looked charm- 
ingly embarrassed while her husband apologized to Scharf 
and Khrushchev. The Kennedys were very, very human 
and my protocol-hardened heart went out to them.” 


HE PROTOCOL magicians write down the exact arrange- 
ments like the takes of a movie scenario but unfortunate- 
ly the star performers don’t bother to learn their parts. Some- 
thing always goes wrong. Mrs. Eunice Shriver, a sister of 
the President. came along unexpectedly on the Presidential 
plane from London, upsetting intricate protocol calculations. 
Where does the sister of a President ride in the official 
cavalcade? They put Mrs. Shriver in the official car with 
H. Freeman Matthews, the U. S. Ambassador in Vienna and 
Austria's Vice Chancellor Bruno Pittermann, where she 
promptly complicated protocol matters further when she 
spotted a Washington newspaperwoman and asked her to 
hop in. 
Then President Kennedy's special car that was to pick 
him up at the Imperial Palace was lost. 
ment. 


Terrific excite- 
Police patrols were sent out and found the car, 
parked at a wrong entrance. Earlier, at Orly Airport. the 
President's plane had to wait seventeen minutes because 
Mrs. Kennedy’s maid and some luggage had been left behind 
at the Embassy residence by mistake; at Schwechat Airport 
both the maid and the President’s valet were left behind by 
mistake and had to take the “backup” plane to London. 
Prominent people forgot things in Vienna in all the excite- 
ment. Secretary of State Dean Rusk departed without his 
hat and overcoat. Columnist Joseph Alsop left his overcoat 
at the Kunsthistorisches Museum where he’d gone to look 
at the great collection of Breughels. (Obviously he found 
them more exciting than the summit talks.) And when the 
special plane with the White House press corps was to take 
off from Schwechat Airport on Sunday evening, the plane 
went through the runway and the concrete broke in. The 
correspondents were stranded in the plane for over three 
hours. 

The Soviets gravely upset Austrian protocol when they 
insisted on inviting the diplomatic corps to greet Premier 
Khrushchev at the South-East railroad station. (According 
to Austrian protocol, visiting statesmen meet the diplomats 
only later on at a formal reception.) All Satellite ambassa- 


*From the catalog of the Spanish Riding Academy of Vienna. 
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dors appeared, plus the envoys from India and the United 
Arab Republic. Whereupon the Americans invited the dip- 
lomats to come to Schwechat Airport to greet President 
Kennedy. A different set of envoys appeared but the 
Indian ambassador was there again. The Russians created 


more problems when they permitted only their highest-rank- 


An Austrian Protokolhengst ‘“‘executing a Capriole between the pillars. 
is a very rare exercise and requires great dexterity.”’* 


This 


ing officials to bring their wives to the Schénbrunn state 
dinner. The others had to come alone. One American lady 
found herself with four Russian grass widowers at her table. 
“They are quite nice—and watchful of each other,” she said. 

In Vienna’s narrow streets the convoys of the visiting 
statesmen often created minor havoc. And there was another, 
even more serious problem: the town is full of Hungarian 
and other refugees who have no love for Nikita. The 
Viennese noticed that the streets were more closely guarded 
by police and plainclothesmen when Khrushchev’s convoy 
came through than when the Kennedy cavalcade went by. 
They also noticed that Kennedy was more closely surrounded 
by his bodyguards than Khrushchev by his. 

Both statesmen had identical convoys consisting of (1) 
a lead motorcycle, (2) a police Volkswagen with the Aus- 
trian convoy leader, (3) four motorcycle pilot riders, (4) 
the “honorary escort” of five white motorcyclists, locally 
known as “white mice” in V-formation (there were ten of 
them when Prasident Scharf rode with Kennedy or Khrush- 
chev), (5) two motorcycles sticking close to the rear tires 
of the big car, (6) a special car with the American or Soviet 
secret service agents (the Americans used their special 
Cadillac, the Russians their ZIL), (7) another police Volks- 
wagen, (8) four end-riders. Almost five thousand uniformed 
police and plain-clothesmen guarded all streets, many win- 
dows, the tops of some buildings, where the convoys went 
by. 

Yet in spite of exact timetables and split-second planning 
(lengths of routes, speed controlled by markers) the two 
convoys almost collided on Sunday afternoon at the inter- 
section of Schlossallee and Mariahilferstrasse. Kennedy 
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Guerrilla Warfare in the Underdeveloped Areas 


HEN THIS Administration came to responsibility it 

faced four major crises: Cuba, the Congo, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam. Each represented a successful Communist breach- 
ing—over the previous two years—of the Cold War truce 
lines which had emerged from the Second World War and its 
aftermath. In different ways each had arisen from the efforts 
of the international Communist movement to exploit the 
inherent instabilities of the underdeveloped areas of the 
non-Communist world; and each had a guerrilla warfare 
component. 

Cuba. of course, differed from the other cases. The Cuban 
revolution against Batista was a broad-based national insur- 
rection. But that revolution was tragically captured from 
within by the Communist apparatus; and now Latin America 
faces the danger of Cuba’s being used as the base for train- 
ing, supply, and direction of guerrilla warfare in the Hemis- 
phere. 

More than that, Mr. Khrushchev, in his report to the 
Moscow conference of Commynist parties (published Janu- 
ary 6, 1961), had explained at great length that the Commu- 
nists fully support what he called wars of national liberation 


and would march in the front rank with the peoples waging . 


such struggles. The military arm of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
January 1961 doctrine is, clearly, guerrilla warfare. 

Faced with these four crises, pressing in on the President 
from day to day, and faced with the candidly stated position 
of Mr. Khrushchev, we have, indeed, begun to take the 
problem of guerrilla warfare seriously. 


To understand this problem, however, one must begin with 
the great revolutionary process that is going forward in the 
southern half of the world; for the guerrilla warfare problem 
in these regions is a product of that revolutionary process 
and the Communist effort and intent to exploit it. 

What is happening throughout Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East and Asia is this: old societies are changing their 
ways in order to create and maintain a national personality 
on the world scene, and to bring to their peoples the benefits 
modern technology can offer. This process is truly revolu- 
tionary. It touches every aspect of the traditional life: eco- 


W. W. Rostow is Deputy Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. Prior to joining this Administra- 
tion, he was Professor of Economic History at M.I.T. This 
article is adapted from a recent speech made by Mr. Rostow to 
the graduating class (representing 19 countries) of the U.S. 
Army Special Warfare School at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
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nomic, social and political. The introduction of modern 
technology brings about not merely new methods of produc- 
tion but a new style of family life, new links between the 
villages and the cities. the beginnings of national politics, 
and a new relationship to the world outside. 

Like all revolutions, the revolution of modernization is 
disturbing. Individual men are torn between the commit- 
ment to the old and familiar way of life and the attractions 
of a modern way of life. The power of old social groups— 
notably the landlord who usually dominates the traditional 
society—is reduced. Power moves towards those who can 
command the tools of modern technology, including modern 
weapons. Men and women in the villages and in the cities, 
feeling that the old ways of life are shaken and that new 


possibilities are open to them, express old resentments and 
new hopes. 


HIs Is the grand arena of revolutionary change which the 
Communists are exploiting with great energy. They be 
lieve that their techniques of organization—based on small 
disciplined cadres of conspirators—are ideally suited to 
grasp and to hold power in these turbulent settings. They be- 
lieve that the weak transitional governments that one is like- 
ly to find during this modernization process are highly vul- 
nerable to subversion and to guerrilla warfare. And what- 
ever Communist doctrines of historical inevitability may 
be, Communists know that their time to seize power in the 
underdeveloped areas is limited. They know that, as momen- 
tum takes hold in an underdeveloped area—and the funda- 
mental social problems inherited from the traditional society 
are solved—their chances to seize power decline. It is on the 
weakest nations—facing their most difficult transitional mo- 
ments—that the Communists concentrate their attention. 
They are the scavengers of the modernization process. They 
believe thatthe techniques of political centralization under 
dictatorial control—and the projected image of Soviet and 
Chinese Communist economic progress—will persuade hesi- 
tant men, faced by great transitional problems, that the 
Communist model should be adopted for modernization, 
even at the cost of surrendering human liberty. They be- 
lieve that they can exploit effectively the resentments built up 
in many of these areas against colonial rule and that they can 
associate themselves effectively with the desire of the emerg- 
ing nations for independence, for status on the world scene, 
and for material progress. 
This is a formidable program; for the history of this 
century teaches us that communism is not the long-run wave 
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GUERRILLA WARFARE 


of the future towards which societies are naturally drawn. 
On the contrary. But it is one particular form of modern 
society to which a nation may fall prey during the transi- 
tional process. Communism is best understood as a disease 
of the transition to modernization. 


What is our reply to this historical conception and 
strategy? What is the American purpose and the American 
strategy? We, too, recognize that a revolutionary process is 
under way. We are dedicated to the proposition that this 
revolutionary process of modernization shall be permitted to 
go forward in independence, with increasing degrees of 
human freedom. We seek two results: first, that truly inde- 
pendent nations shall emerge on the world scene; and, 
second, that each nation will be permitted to fashion, out 
of its own culture and its own ambitions, the kind of modern 
society it wants. The same religious and philosophical beliefs 
which decree that we respect the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual. make it natural that we respect the uniqueness of each 
national society. Moveover. we Americans are confident 
that. if the independence of this process can be maintained 
over the coming years and decades, these societies will 
choose their own version of what we would recognize as 
a democratic, open society. 

These are our commitments of policy and of faith. The 
U.S. has no interest in political satellites. Where we have 
military pacts we have them because governments feel di- 
rectly endangered by outside military action, and we are 
prepared to help protect their independence against such 
military action. But. to use Mao Tse-tung’s famous phrase. 
we do not seek nations which “lean to one side.” We seek 
nations which shall stand up straight. And we do so for a 
reason: because we are deeply confident that nations which 
stand up straight will protect their independence and move 
in their own ways and in their own time towards human 
freedom and political democracy. 


| ewe OUR central task in the underdeveloped areas, as we 
see it, is to protect the independence of the revolutionary 
process now going forward, This is our mission and it is 
our ultimate strength. For this is not—and cannot be—the 
mission of communism. And in time, through the fog of 
propaganda and the honest confusions of men caught up 
in the business of making new nations, this fundamental 
difference will become increasingly clear in the southern 
half of the world. The American interest will be served if 
our children live in an environment of strong. assertive. 
independent nations, capable. because they are strong. of 
assuming collective responsibility for the peace. The diffu- 
sion of power is the basis for freedom within our own 
society; and we have no reason to fear it on the world scene. 
But this outcome would be a defeat for communism—not for 
Russia as a national state. but for communism. Despite all 
the Communist talk of aiding movements of national inde- 
pendence, they are driven in the end, by the nature of their 
system, to violate the independence of nations. Despite all 
the Communist talk of American imperialism, we are com- 
mitted, by the nature of our system, to support the cause 
of national independence. And the truth will out. 
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The victory we seek will see no ticker-tape parades down 
Broadway—no climactic battles, nor great American celebra- 
tions of victory. It is a victory which will take many years 
and decades of hard work and dedication—by many peoples 
—to bring about. This will not be a victory of the United 
States over the Soviet Union. It will not be a victory of 
capitalism over socialism. It will be a victory of men and 
nations which aim to stand up straight, over the forces which 
wish to entrap and to exploit their revolutionary aspirations 
of modernization. What this victory involves—in the end— 
is the assertion by nations of their right to independence 
and by men and women of their right to freedom as they 
understand it. And we deeply believe this victory will come 
—on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


HE PRESERVATION of independence has many dimensions. 

The U.S. has the primary responsibility for deterring the 
use of nuclear weapons in the pursuit of Communist ambi- 
tions. The U.S. has a major responsibility to deter the kind 
of overt aggression with conventional forces. which was 
launched in June 1950 in Korea. The U.S. has the primary 
responsibility for assisting the economies of those hard- 
pressed states on the periphery of the Communist bloc, 
which are under acute military or quasi-military pressure 
which they cannot bear from their own resources; for ex- 
ample, South Korea, Viet-Nam, Taiwan, Pakistan, Iran. The 
U.S. has a special responsibility of leadership in bringing 
not merely its own resources, but the resources of all the 
Free World to bear in aiding the long-run development of 
those nations which are serious about modernizing their 
economy and their social life. And, as President Kennedy 
has made clear, he regards no program of his Administra- 
tion as more important than his program for long-term 
economic development, dramatized, for example, by the Alli- 
ance for Progress in Latin America. Independence cannot 
he maintained by military measures alone. Modern societies 
must be built, and we are prepared to help build them. 

Finally, the United States has a role to play in learning 
to deter guerrilla warfare, if possible, and to deal with it, 
if necessary. 

The primary responsibility for dealing with guerrilla 
warfare in the underdeveloped areas cannot be American. 
There are many ways in which we can help—and we are 
searching our minds and our imaginations to learn better 
how to help; but a guerrilla war must be fought primarily 
by those on the spot. This is so for a quite particular reason. 
A guerrilla war is an intimate affair, fought not merely with 
weapons but fought in the minds of the men who live in the 
villages and in the hills; fought by the spirit and policy of 
those who run the local government. An outsider cannot. 
by himself, win a guerrilla war: he can help create conditions 
in which it can be won; and he can directly assist those 
prepared to fight for their independence. We are determined 
to help destroy this international disease; that is, guerrilla 
war designed, initiated, supplied, and led from outside an 
independent nation. 

Although as leader of the Free World, the U.S. has special 
responsibilities which it accepts in this common venture of 
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Aid and Foreign Policy 


OURNAL readers who remember the alphabetical combina- 
J tions and permutations which have appeared through the 
years in connection with foreign aid (ECA, MSA, STEM, 
LSOM, ICA, and now AID), may wonder just what there 
is in the Administration’s aid bill which is really new. The 
answer is. plenty. In the first place, as pointed out in the 
article in last month’s JOURNAL on “Program for a Decade 
of Development,” the foreign aid program presented to the 
Congress by the Administration is based on the principle 
of making long-term assistance available to recipient coun- 
tries so that they will be encouraged to work out over-all 
development programs directed toward achieving the tangi- 
ble goal of self-sustaining economic growth, and not be 
obliged—as has so often been the case in the past—to fol- 
low a piecemeal project-by-project system. 

The so-called “Self-Help Country Approach,” which is an 
inherent and significant feature of the Administration’s aid 
concept, also transcends anything like it which has come 
before. Quite apart from the recognition of the relationship 
hetween aid and the maintenance of political and economic 
stability or of military security, the Administration is 
making it plain with this approach that it will expect assisted 
countries to register progress on their own initiative toward 
social justice and political democracy as well as toward 
economic improvement. Accordingly, we are clearly to be 
identified and aligned with the forces of betterment and 
change, and are not to be, as Mr. Khrushchev hopes, the 
“oendarmes of the status quo.” Herein lies the crux of the 
matter. As indicated in the new draft program of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Mr. Khrushchev asserts that Capitalism 
and Communism are engaged in a critical competition 
within the less-developed countries to show them which way 
is better, and argues that Communism is bound to win be- 
cause it allegedly has a more rapid, better planned system 
for lifting people out of darkness or poverty. It is up to the 
United States. in concert with the free nations, to show him 
that he is wrong. 

Thus, economic assistance is to be mobilized as a major 
part of our response to the challenge of our times. As far 
as the Department and related agencies are concerned, we 
will bear a heavy responsibility for the implementation of 
the new concept. We will need to use the full extent of all 
resources at our command, including but by no means con- 
fined to the features normally identified with aid programs. 
The evolution of policies, plans, and programs to foster and 
abet social and economic progress requires a comprehensive 
understanding and consideration of the gamut of political. 
social, cultural. historic, geographic, economic, and psycho- 
logical factors which influence such development, whether 
positively or negatively. As the Secretary noted in his 
remarks to policy-making officers in the Department on 
February 20 of this year, “we . . . must think about foreign 
policy in its total context.” 

However. a view of foreign policy in its total context 
requires also that the objectives of economic, social, and 


political progress in foreign countries be weighed and eval- 
uated in relation to other objectives of foreign policy. The 
fact remains that we have so many foreign policy objectives 
that they are sometimes in conflict or cannot be all pursued 
effectively at the same time. Again, the realities of budgets 
will necessitate the establishment of priorities even where 
other barriers to the pursuit of our objectives at full speed 
do not exist. Here too a view of foreign policy in a total 
context is essential. 


Fresh or hopefully improved administrative arrangements 
and procedures for aid programming and operations are 
being worked out. These will emphasize the responsibility 
of the Department and its overseas missions for using aid in 
support of our foreign policy and for emphasizing as an 
objective of foreign policy our identification with the aspira- 
tions of the less privileged. The responsibility and authority 
of Ambassadors to assure the full and effective use of all 
resources available to them, including those of aid missions, 
for these purposes are unmistakable. Aid objectives and aid 
operations are foreign policy objectives and foreign policy 
operations. They are central, not peripheral; they deserve 
and demand the full and continuing contribution that each 
of us can provide. 


Civil Rights and the Foreign Service 


MERICANS privileged to represent their country abroad 

know—or should know—that a sincere and wholehearted 
belief in the principles and ideals upon which our nation 
was established and became great is indispensable to us 
in our dealings with others. We are therefore doubly 
disturbed when instances of racial discrimination and 
intolerance in the United States occur and reoccur. It is 
not only that America’s shortcomings in this area breed 
skepticism among peoples of different racial or religious 
background, regarding the validity of our claim to follow 
a system of government and a way of life based on morality, 
democracy, and the rule of law; we also realize—or should 
realize—that such things are inherently wrong. Bigotry, 
mob violence, and prejudice are absolutely incompatible 
with our national heritage and aspirations. 

Accordingly, we applaud both the letter and the spirit of 
the President’s program to use the administrative and legal 
machinery at his command to advance racial equality and 
non-discrimination. The Department, ICA, and USIA are 
taking steps necessary to ensure that President Kennedy’s 
program with respect to their personnel is carried out. We 
fully support these efforts to carry out the principle of non- 
discrimination in the appointment, promotion and assign- 
ment of personnel. We continue to welcome into our ranks 
qualified officers and employees without regard to race or 
color, and hope that the Service will attract a greater num- 
ber of talented candidates from the minority groups than it 
has in the past. 
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“Two Horses and a Groom” 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


As Summer Waned 


OR SUN WORSHIPPERS there’s al- 
Pes a moment of sadness when 
cool air breezes down from the North. 
bringing remembrance that summer 
week-ends are few. Mountain air 
came early this year to Washington. 
Rehoboth and Ocean City, while popu- 
lar. were by no means as crowded as 
usual. If this is the shape of summers 
to come, one can forecast an influx of 
population from Northern cities where 
summer heat is much less bearable, 
due to the more crowded streets, less 
air conditioning and less coolness of 
green and white in the city itself. 

The mountain air accorded with 
the coolness and seriousness of the 
atmosphere around New State. The 
Berlin crisis was hot, but preliminary 
discussions were over and the vital 
decisions had been made for better 
and for worse. 

The influx of people home on leave 
continued, happily. We’re always de- 
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lighted to see our writers and con- 
tributors when they come in. One 
had particularly good news: his first 
book is being published this month. 
Until recently the very busy PAO at 
Marseille. Howard R. Simpson seems 
to follow the old tradition of a Foreign 
Service which included writers who 
somehow managed to keep their lit- 
erary careers progressing at the same 
time. He is unusual in that he is 
able to keep his art work alive, too. 
We'll soon have a new collection of 
cartoons drawn while on home leave. 


Coffee and— 


After two and one-half years of 
stormy arguments and memoranda, 
a small sidewalk café has finally been 
installed at Bassins. not far from the 
National Theatre. As yet there’s been 
no willingness on the part of the 
District authorities to let it appear 
continental—no wine will be served. 
It's a good beginning, however. Out- 
door cafés could lend considerable 
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color and charm and livability to this 
French-designed town. Washington’s 
broad sidewalks, often rather empty 
except in concentrated shopping areas. 
could be well employed and made 
decorative with awnings, plants. ete. 
Outdoor cafés might stretch up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to Wisconsin, and 
up Connecticut to Chevy Chase 
Circle. They would be appreciated not 
only by the discursive Washingtonian 
but by wilting tourists in search of 
refreshment who would enjoy having 
front-row seats to the passing show. 


Bionics and Artrons 

At the beginning of the summer 
Edward Teller, Hungarian-born sci- 
entist, who has been called the “father 
of the H-bomb,” announced that by 
the year 2,000 A.D. we would be liv- 
ing in a world in which even decision- 
making would be left to machines. 

From what we've been reading 
since then it would appear that he ex- 
aggerated only in the length of time he 
estimated it would take. In a lengthy 
round-up in the REPORTER recently 
David Bergamini, in “Government b: 
Computers,” gave examples of the 
multiple uses they can be put to, 
based on their only abilities: to gath- 
er and to use information. The uses 
the machines are already being put to 
stagger one, but the uses they will 
undoubtedly be put to in the near 
future could revolutionize the habits 
and living patterns of Everyman. 

It occurred to us that the forward- 
looking PER must be planning to up- 
date some of its time-consuming meth- 
ods and processes, as well as storage 
of facts, with the aid of electronics, 
so we stopped round to talk with the 
man in charge. Yes, we were told, al- 
ready a machine is being planned for 
State. A quarter of a million dollars 
has been budgeted for the machine 
and a staff is already being recruited 
for it. Not only the storage of files 
will be taken care of but documents 
will be photographed and the work 
of the intelligence analysts will be 
“revolutionized.” 

Numerous problems occur to even 
the amateur looking into government 
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by machine. It is true that machines 
don’t need incentives, are uninterested 
in status, don’t get tired of a problem 
(can work all night on it), don’t have 
personal problems or need vacations. 
On the other hand, they have a huge 
initial cost and a high rate of obso- 
lescence, and lest it be hazarded that 
Parkinson’s theorems were only for 
the birds and the bureaucrats B.F. 
(before electronic machines), it has 
already been reported that one of 
these huge machines can manufacture 
another. ‘The implications are too 
unlimited to be obvious. 

We are less worried that machines 
have been talking in different lan- 
guages. For people in industry this 
may pose more of a problem than it 
would to government personnel—the 
latter have been able to communicate 
for years in a special language that 
apparently doesn’t take long to learn: 
Initials have the importance that vow- 
els have in other languages and as 
in basic English there is a severe 
limitation put on the size of the 
vocabulary. 

The manufacturers, however, have 
already developed a common lan- 
guage, called CABOL, for some of 
the machines, and the latter have been 
getting 5’s for quick mastery and com- 
munication abilities in  Cabolese. 
Still for future development of bion- 
ics (the science of applying biologi- 
cal principles to the design of elec- 
tronic devices) are machines with 
built-in nervous systems—artrons, for 
instance, which could be used various- 
ly for moon-crawling, etc. 


Representation 


In order to find out just how the 
machine could work we put one prob- 
lem to it: 

What does the FSO-1 and -2 over- 
seas do, beside work at the office? 
Back immediately came post specifics, 
of which we have unfortunately the 
room for but one bona fide case: 

During 135 working days (not 
counting week-ends, holidays or two 
weeks spent by the officer in Washing- 
ton) he attended: 

73 cocktail parties and receptions 

69 luncheons 

41 dinners 
Isn’t it at Belgrade that breakfasts are 
used for business purposes and are 
usually accompanied by Slivovitz? 
But the Lire anp Love cartoon above 


“LIFE AND LOVE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE” by Ropert W. 
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“If only he didn’t take his representational responsibilities so seriously .. .” 


may be worth more than a thousand 
of a columnist’s cautious words. | 


The Nation’s Editors 


Once again State played host for 
two days of background briefings to 
more than 700 editors and writers 
from all parts of the country. And 
once again the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs did itself proud. Having the 
briefing follow hard on the heels of 
the closing of the Brandenburg Gate 
underscored the utter seriousness of 
the times and made background in- 
formation more useful and necessary 
than ever. Appreciated, too, was the 
candor of the speakers, including the 
Secretary and the President. who 
made no attempt to gloss over bitter 
pills which must be swallowed. — 


Considerable space has been given 
in the press recently to showing the 
elegance of New State’s reception and 
entertaining quarters. The editors 
were received in these rooms during 
the conference, too. As newspaper 
readers far from the Capital become 
more used to seeing the necessity for 
varied diplomatic activities it may 
become less easy for representation 
funds to become mere political foot- 
balls at certain times of the year. 


Chinese Exhibition 


Last month the famed Chinese 
Treasures Exhibition closed and, to 
the surprise of few, figures showed 
that this had been the most popular 
exhibit the National Gallery had 
shown during the past decade. 

From its opening on May 206, to 
the closing date, August 13. almost 
150,000 people were clocked in. 

We went down ourselves more than 
once and couldn't help remarking on 
the wealth of priceless works whose 
age tallied in the millions. The ex- 
hibition was beautifully displayed 
and had a SKIRA-printed catalogue 
to accompany it which was so well 
done it could become a basic book on 
Oriental art. In addition, having 
the official visit by the Chinese Pre- 
mier and Vice President helped to 
call further attention to the exhibit. 
More than 13,000 people thronged to 
it during its last week. We noted a 
huge number of small children in at- 
tendance. Even the  under-sevens 
seemed to enjoy the immense detail, 
color, and humor of these ancient 
artists—as well as their attention to 
animals. 

The show is now in New York and 
will be going to Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 
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GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Continued from page 24 


deterrence, it is important that the whole international com- 
munity begin to accept its responsibility for dealing with 
this form of aggression. It is important that the world 
become clear in mind, for example, that the operation run 
from Hanoi against Viet-Nam is as clear a form of aggres- 
sion as the violation of the 38th parallel by the North Korean 
armies in June 1950. In my conversations with representa- 
tives of foreign governments, | am sometimes lectured that 
this or that government within the Free World is not popu- 
lar; they tell me that guerrilla warfare cannot be won unless 
the peoples are dissatisfied. These are, at best, half truths. 
The truth is that guerrilla warfare, mounted from external 
bases—with rights of sanctuary—is a terrible burden to 
carry for any government in a society making its way 
towards modernization. It takes somewhere between ten 
and twenty soldiers to control one guerrilla in an organized 
operation. Moreover, the guerrilla force has this advantage: 
its task is merely to destroy; while the government must 
build and protect what it is building. A guerrilla war 
mounted from outside a transitional nation, is a crude act 
of international vandalism. There will be no peace in the 
world if the international community accepts the outcome 
of a guerrilla war, mounted from outside a nation, as tanta- 
mount to a free election. 

The sending of men and arms across international bound- 
aries and the direction of guerrilla war from outside a sov- 
ereign nation is aggression; and this is a fact which the 
whole international community must confront and whose 
consequent responsibilities it must accept. Without such 
international action those against whom aggression is 
mounted will be driven inevitably to seek out and engage 
the ultimate source of the aggression they confront. 

I suspect that. in the end, the real meaning of the confer- 
ence on Laos at Geneva will hinge on this question: it will 
depend on whether or not the international community is 
prepared to mount an International Control Commission 
which has the will and the capacity to control the borders 
it was designed to control. 


In facing the problem of guerrilla war. I have one observa- 
tion to make as an historian. It is now fashionable to read 
the learned works of Mao Tse-tung and Che Guevara or 
guerrilla warfare. This is. indeed, proper. One should read 
with care and without passion into the minds of one’s 
enemies. But it is historically inaccurate and psychologically 
dangerous to think that these men created the strategy and 
tactics of guerrilla war to which we are now responding. 


Guerrilla warfare is not a form of military and psychological | 


magic created by the Communists. There is no rule or 
parable in the Communist texts which was not known at an 
earlier time in history. The operation of Marion’s men in 
relation to the Battle of Cowpens in the American Revolu- 
tion was, for example, governed by rules which Mao merely 
echoes; Che Guevara knows nothing of this business that 
T. E. Lawrence did not know or was not practiced, for 
example, in the Peninsular Campaign during the Napoleonic 
wars, a century earlier. The orchestration of professional 
troops, militia, and guerrilla fighters is an old game whose 
rules can be studied and learned. 


My point is that we are up against a form of warfare which 
is powerful and effective only when we do not put our minds 
clearly to work on how to deal with it. I, for one, believe 
that, with purposeful efforts, most nations which might now 
be susceptible to guerrilla warfare could handle their border 
areas in ways which would make them very unattractive to 
the initiation of this ugly game. We can learn to prevent 
the emergence of the famous sea in which Mao Tse-tung 
taught his men to swim. This requires, of course, not merely 
a proper military program of deterrence, but programs of 
village development, communications, and indoctrination. 
The best way to fight a guerrilla war is to prevent it from 
happening. And this can be done. 

Similarly, | am confident that we can deal with the kind 
of operation now under way in Viet-Nam. It is an extremely 
dangerous operation; and it could overwhelm Viet-Nam if 
the Vietnamese—aided by the Free World—do not deal with 
it. But it is an unsubtle operation, by the book, based more 
on murder than on political or psychological appeal. When 
Communists speak of wars of national liberation and of 
their support for “progressive forces,” I think of the sys- 
tematic program of assassination now going forward in 
which the principal victims are the health, agriculture, and 
education officers in the Viet-Nam villages. The Viet Cong 
are not trying to persuade the peasants of Viet-Nam that 
communism is good: they are trying to persuade them that 
their lives are insecure unless they cooperate with them. 
With resolution and confidence on all sides and with the 
assumption of international responsibility for the frontier 
problem, I believe we are going to bring this threat to the 
independence of Viet-Nam under control. 

My view is. then, that we confront in guerrilla warfare 
in the underdeveloped areas a systematic attempt by the 
Communists to impose a serious disease on those societies 
attempting the transition to modernization. This attempt 
is a present danger in Southeast Asia. It could quickly 
become a major danger in Africa and Latin America. 


“If he talks before we eat, he ruins my appetite. 
hand, I don’t like to listen to him on a full stomach either!” 
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On the other 


NU 


Abbey, Glenn A. 


Eugenio Sué 215, Polanco, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


Abbott, Wainwright 
12 Clouskeagh Rd. 
Dublin, Ireland 


Abeille, Peter 
1940 Peyton Drive 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Abraham, Russell 

% Dr. Joseph Abraham 
P. O. Box 63 
Falmouth, Kentucky 


Abrams, Manuel 
7 Cloverfield Rd. 
Valley Stream, L.L, N.Y. 


Ackerson, Garret G., Jr. 


% Chemical Bank N.Y. Trust Co. 


25-31, Moorgate 
London E.C. 2, England 


Adam, Hector C. 
1060 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Adams, Walter A. 
Old Orchard, Pelham Rd. 
Greenville, S. Carolina 


Adams, William Ware 
2535 Waterside Drive, N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Aguirre, Stephen E. 
2210 N. Virginia St. 
El Paso, Texas 


Ailshie, William K. 
238 Prospect St. 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Alexander, Knox 
2570 Hilgard Ave. 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Alexopulos, Alexander I. 
1 Korai St. 
Athens, Greece 


Alfonzo, Ramon S. 


% American Consulate General 
Naples, Italy 


Alfsen, Fritz A. M. 
172-67 Street 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


Algrant, Victor C. 

% Commercial Attache 
American Embassy 
Paris, France 


Allen, Charles W. 
Rt. 1, Box 1313A 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


Allen, Hon. George V. 
Tobacco Institute 
808-17th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Allison, Ellis K. 
8801 Lowell Street 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Allison, Hon. John M. 
538 Ahakea Street 
Honolulu 16, Hawaii 


Altaffer, Maurice W. 
14 Rigi Strasse 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Amateis, Roland P. 


3700 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 


Washington 16, D. C. 


Anderson, Charles W. 
Villa Roger 


Brecy-par-Coincy, Aisne, France 


Anderson, Edward 
145 Ave. de Belgique 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Anderson, Einar T. 
Box 183 
Syracuse, Wawasee, Ind. 


Anderson, Orville C. 
1236 Amador Ave. 
Vista, Calif. 


Andrews, George D. 


. Marystowe Cottage 


Marystowe, Lifton 
Devon, England 


Anner, Conrad W. 
128 So. Aberdeen St. 
Arlington 4, Va. 


Anslinger, Harry J. 
Room 8200, 1300 E St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Antoniades, Miss Anne 
119 East 29th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Armour, Hon. Norman 
825 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Armstrong, George A. 
6 Boud Ave. 
Farmingdale, N. J. 


Aspelin, Johnes Harry 
% American Embassy 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Aspelin, K. Gunnar 
Gjorwellsgattan, 17 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Bailey, John A. 
7608 Marshall Drive 
Annandale, Virginia 


Bailey, John W., Jr. 
4060 Roberts Point Rd. 
Sarasota, Florida 


Baker, Miss Muriel F. 
% American Consulate General 
Montreal, Canada 


Balch, Henry H. 
512 Eustis Ave., S.E. 
Huntsville, Alabama 


Baldwin, LaVerne 
P. O. Box 348 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Ballance, Webster E. 
2840-27th St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Ballantine, Joseph W. 
129 East 10th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Ballew, John A. 
414 Dorado St. 
Ridgecrest, Calif. 


Bankhead, John L. 
P.O. Box 5630, Friendship Station 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Barker, Clifford O. 
%. Judge Ulys. Pyle 
P. O. Box 325 
Carmi, Illinois 


Barnes, Hon. Maynard B. 
3222 Scott Place, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Barry, John R. 
661 Glenneyre St. 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Bay, Charles A. 
Lahaska 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Beach, Arthur E, 
4535-30th St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Beach, William H. 
At-the-Bay 
Snow Hill, Md. 


Beaumont, Adam 
Castine, Maine 


Bechhoefer, Bernard G. 
2943 Benton PIl., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Beck, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
1126 Segbrocklaan 
The Hague, Netherlands 


Addresses of Foreign Service Personnel Retired 
OR RESIGNED AFTER FIFTEEN OR MORE YEARS OF SERVICE 


Belovsky, Sidney A. 
11 Church St. 
Alfred, N. Y. 


Benet, Edward S. 
1715 West Ist St. 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas 


Benninghoff, H. Merrell 
Box 1596 
Melbourne, Fla. 


Benson, Barry T. 
301 S. Howard St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Benton, Russell W. 
P. O. Box 115 
College Rd. 
Hanover, Ind. 


Berengner, Miss Mary I. 
% American Embassy 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


Berger, David C. 
2808 Vallejo St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Berry, Hon. Burton Y. 


American Consulate General 
APO 380 
New York, N. Y. 


Berry, Hon. Lampton 
707 High School Ave. 
Columbia, Mississippi 


Beylard, Charles B. 
American Consulate 
Nice, France 


Bickers, William A. 
312 W. Asher St. 
Culpeper, Va. 


Bigelow, Donald F. 
Windspillen 
Gstaad, Switzerland 


Bingham, George R. 

825 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Apt. 803 

Washington 7, D. C. 


Bingham, Hiram, Jr. 
“Elmgrove” 
Salem via Colchester, Conn. 


Birkeland, Carl R. 
The Chastleton 

16th & R Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 


Bishop, Hon. Max W. 
3 Mount Nord 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Black, Myron L. 


3217 Klingle Rd., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C, 


Additional copies of this list may be secured by sending 25c to the Journal’s Circulation Department. 
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Blake, Gilson G. 
15 Busbee Rd. 
Biltmore, N. Carolina 


Blanchette, Frank W. 
632 Clayton Ave. 
Lehigh, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


Bliss, Hon. Don C, 
311 Morrow Road 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Bliss, Hon. Robert Woods 
1537 28th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Boal, Hon. Pierre deL. 
Boalsburg, Pennsylvania 


Boardman, Francis 
2928-44th Place, N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Boehringer, Car] H. 
1615-33rd Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Boernstein, Ralph A. 
3731 Northampton St., N.W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Bohan, Hon. Merwin L. 
6902 West Lake Drive 
Dallas 14, Texas 


Bonbright, Hon. James C,. H. 
2906 P Street, N.W. ; 
Washington 7, D. C. \ Winter 


Horse Island Camp 
Cascapedia, Quebec, ¢ Summer 
Canada 


Bonnet, Ellis A. 
616 Ogden Lane 
Alamo Heights 

San Antonio, Texas 


Booker, Ralph A. 
2542A Holman Ave. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Bouchal, John L. 
Wilber, Nebraska 


Boucher, Hiram A. 
5901 Spaatz Place 
Rockville, Md. 


Boudinot, Miss Mary C. 
1307 Locust St. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


April thru Nov.: 
Y American Embassy 
Madrid, Spain 


Bowman, Howard A. 
P. O. Box 1092 
Carmel, Calif. 


Boyce, Richard F. 

% R. F. Boyce, Jr. 

Rt. 2, Box 307—until 10/1/61 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Palmer House Apts., #25 

462 Golden Isles Dr. 
Hallandale, Fla. 


Boyle, Miss Fay 
P. O. Box 287 
McLean, Va. 
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Bradford, Leonard G. 
38 Blvd. Lord Duveen 
Marseille 8, France 


Bradford, Robert R. 
Yo Trust Dept. 

Omaha National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Brady, Austin C. 
Cathedral Apts. 

1201 California St. 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Bragonier, Reginald 
119 So. Columbus St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Bramson, Bernard A. 
Rm, 2512 

Secretariat Bldg. 

United Nations 

New York, N. Y. 


Brandt, George L. 
Lerch Drive 
Avalon Shores 
Shady Side, Md. 


Brett, Homer 
Box 1466 
Meridian, Miss. 


Breuer, Carl 
79 Parkside Drive 
Princeton, N. J. 


Brooker, Emma B. 
Park Lane Villa 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Brooks, Clarence C. 
4911 Spring Lake Dr. 
Tampa 9, Fla. 


Brooks, Russell M. 
5018 - 4th St. South 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Brown, James E. 
13 Marion Ave. 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 


Brown, Robert Y. 
P. O. Box 525 
Dothan, Alabama 


Brown, William H. 
2114 Market Ave., North 
Apt. 4 

Canton 4, Ohio 


Browne, Albert S. 
16339 Lawnwood St. 
La Puente, Calif. 


Browne, Sidney H. 
P. O. Box 303 
Chatham, Mass. 


Bruner, Glen W. 


Atomic Bomb Casualty Comm, 


MCAF, Navy 955 
% FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


Bucknell, Howard 
Bluemont, Va. 


Buell, Robert L. 
3319 Dent Pl., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Burke, Gordon L. 
Stevens Gardens 
214 Main St. 

E. Hartford 8, Conn. 


Burri, Alfred T. 
232 E. Padre 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Burt, Joseph F. 

c/o The Riggs National Bank 
17th & G Sts., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Busser, William F. 
% St. Anthony Club 
16 East 64 Street 

New York 21, N. Y. 


Butler, Hon. George H. 
2310 Connecticut Ave. 
Apt. 306 

Washington 8, D.C. 


Butrick, Hon. Richard P. 
3032 Dent Pl., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Byington, Homer M., Sr. 
East Trail, Tokeneke 
Darien, Conn. 


Byington, James G. 
Mgr., Travel Dept. 
National American Bank 
of New Orleans 

New Orleans, La. 


Byrd, Miss Mayelle 
460 Everett St. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Byrd, Richard W. 
4908 Upton St., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Byrnes, James R. 
Rt. 1, Ellison Acres 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


Bywater, John A. 
% American Consulate General 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Caffery, Edward 
626 Hayne Ave., S.W. 
Aiken, S. Carolina 


Caffery, Hon. Jefferson 
Fendrich 

101 Oakley St. 

Evansville 7, Ind. 


Calder, A. Bland 
Box TT 
Carmel, Calif. 


Caldwell, Hon. John K. 
P. O. Box .12 
Robles del Rio, Calif. 


Callahan, James E. 

% N. K. Barr 

1555 Lawson Ave. 

West Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Callahan, Leo J. 
1010 N. Noyes Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Callejas, Miss Marie B. 
205 Madison St. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


*As of August 1, 1961 


Cannon, Hon. Cavendish W. 
% American Embassy 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Cannon, Miss Marie W. 
407 A St., S.E. 
Washington 3, D. C. 


Canty, George R. 
570 Park Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Carlson, Harold 
3 Grevgatan 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Carlson, H. W. 
P. O. Box 207 
Wimberley, Texas 


Carnes, Miss Margaret Louise 
8-A Japala 152 

Colonia Roma, 

Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


Castleman, Reginald S. 
Y American Embassy 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Chabot, Miss Marie C. 
% Dallaire 

27 Downes Ave. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Chapin, Hon. Selden 
Water Isle, St. Thomas . 
Virgin Islands, U.S.A. \ Winter 


Running Point 


Seal Harbor, Maine Summer 


Chapin, Hon. Vinton 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


Chapman, J. Holbrook 
Spring Willow Farm 
Wittman, Talbot Co., Md. 


Chase, Augustus S. 
1711-22nd St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Chase, Warren M. 
P. O. Box 155 
Ashfield, Mass. 


Chau Sham Tai 
5614 Netherland Ave., Apt. 2-G 
Riverdale 71, N. Y. 


Chau Wing Tai 
332 Third Ave., Apt. 2 
New York, N. Y. 


Cherp, Philip F. 
2566 Ross Rd., Apt. 101 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Childs, Archie W. 
536 Scotland St. 
Dunedin, Fla. 


Childs, Hon. J. Rives 


% American Consulate 
Nice (A.M.), France 


Childs, Prescott 
3517 Williamsburg Lane, N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Christea, James 
% American Embassy 
Athens, Greece 
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Christopherson, Carl E. 
RFD 3 
Winchester, N. H. 


Chwat, Norbert 
110-33 72nd Ave. 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Chylinski, Thaddeus H. 
% American Consulate General 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Ciaffone, Albert J. 
6511 North 29th St. 
Arlington, Va. 


Cifani, Alfred 
% American Embassy 
Rome, Italy 


Clark, David M. 

Mexico City College 

Apt. 72 Postal 23878, Ad. mon 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


Clark, Lew B. 
Milton, New Hampshire 


Clark, Hon. Lewis 
2317 Bancroft Pl., N.W. 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Clore, Jim M. 
918 Gardner Dr. 
Port Charlotte, Fla. 


Clubb, O. Edmund 
276 Riverside Dr., Apt. 7-H 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Cochran, Hon. H. Merle 
International Monetary Fund 
1818 H St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Coe, Hon. Robert D. 
Sur les Ailes 

Chemin des Collines 
Cannes, A.M., France 


Colby, Raymond 
% Mrs. Margaret Tobey 
Topsfield, Mass. 


Cole, Hon. Felix 
57 Union St., Apt. 1 
Montclair, N. J. 


Colebrook, Mulford A. 
Yo M. W. Colebrook 

447 State St. 

Albany, N. Y. 


Coleman, Edwin S. 


242 Cross Hill, Penwynne, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Colladay, Montgomery H. 
% C. R. Colladay 

27 Russell Rd. 

North Haven, Conn. 


Colman, George T. 
1701-20th Ave. 
Greeley, Colorado 


Colquitt, Adrian B. 
3235 R St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Conkright, William A. 
12 Beekman PI. 
New York, N. Y. 


Connell, Richard M. 
4365 Via Presada 
Ranch Park 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Connelly, Bernard C. 


3633 Everett St., N.W. i Wint 
Washington 8, D. C. 7 


West Road 
Little Compton, R. I. } Summer 


Constan, Peter 

The Calvert Woodley Apts. 
2601 Woodley Place, N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Cookingham, Harris N. 
RD 1 
Red-Hook-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Copello, Thomas G. 
% American Embassy 


APO 928, San Francisco, Calif. 


Corcoran, William W. 
1241 Silverado Place 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Corrigan, Hon. Frank P. 
531 East 20th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Cory, Thomas J. 
96 Summit Ridge Rd. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Coudray, Robert C. 
1131 Third St. 
New Orleans 13, La. 


Courand, Claude W. 
309 Vassar Drive 
Alexandria, Va. 


Coville, Cabot 
3016 O St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Cowan, Robert T. 


% The Riggs National Bank 
Washington, D. C. 


Cox, Raymond E. 
2346 S St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Crane, James D. 


322 Spring Lake Terrace 
Fairfax, Va. 


Crawford, Mrs. Dora A. 
15060 Steel 
Detroit 27, Mich. 


Crocker, Hon. Edward S. 
580 Park Ave. 
New York 21, N. y, | Winter 


Kittery Point, Me. $ Summer 


Crommett, Archiles M. 
% Security Bank 

Sth & G Sts., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Crook, Linton 
1420 Glendale Rd. 
Anniston, Ala. 


Cross, Cecil M. P. 
Caixa Postal 58 
Ceres (Goiaz), Brazil 


Crowley, Miss Margaret 
Lake Alfred Hotel 
Lake Alfred, Fla. 


Culbertson, Paul T. 
Route 3, Box 184 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Cullin, Mrs. Winifred M. 


1206 East 58th St. 
Seattle 15, Washington 


Cumming, Hon. Hugh S., Jr. 
2811 O St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Cunningham, Frederick J. 


5863 Chevy Chase Pky, N.W. 
Washington, D. C 


Curren, Ralph B. 
2671 N. E. 22nd Ct. 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Curry, Hubert M. 
Camp Point, [linois 


Curtis, Hon. Charles B. 


Box 461, R. R. 1 ’ 
Nokomis, Fla. Winter 


P. O. Box 55 
Litchfield, Conn. Summer 


Cussans, Frank 
Villa Sabyl 

Avenue Centrale 
Andernos-Les-Baines 
(Gironde) , France 


Cyphers, Dudley E. 
8303 Roanoke Ave. 
Takoma Park 12, Md. 


Dabell, Mrs. Frances M. 
Quinta do Lameiro 
Carcavellos, Costa do Sul 
Portugal 


Dahl, Basil D. 
1107 Jackson Blvd. 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Dalferes, Sabin J. 
Quarters 6405-B 

U. S. Air Force Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dana, Mrs. Winifred B. 
1412 N. Adams St. 
Arlington, Va. 


Daniels, Hon. Paul C. 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Daspit, Alex B. 
5103 Fairglen Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Davies, John P., Jr. 
Guillermo Prescott, 215 
San Isidro 

Lima, Peru 


Davis, John K. 
2635 Palmerston Ave. 


West Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada 


Davis, Hon. Nathaniel P. 
10 Lincoln Ave. : 
Glens Falls, N. y, | Winter 


Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Summer 


Dawson, Owen L. 

The Broadmoor 

3601 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Dawson, Hon. William 


3317 Newark St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. ; Winter 
Brooklin, Maine Summer 


Day, Henry B. 
3252 O St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Day, Samuel H. 
15211 Becky Lane 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Daymont, Lawrence J. 
4512 North 19th St. 
Arlington, Va. 


Deak, Francis 


% Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 

345 East 46th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Dearing, Hon. Fred Morris 
Red Hook 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 


de Barneville, Maurice F. 
Bernestrasse 54 
Bern, Switzerland 


DeCourcy, Hon. William E. 
321 Webster Ave. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


DeGolia, Darwin J. 
8000 Riverside Dr. 
Cabin John, Maryland 


Deike, Miss Mildred V. 
4 Dewbourne Ave. 
Forest Hills Village 
Toronto 10, Canada 


Deimel, Henry L., Jr. 
4414 Macomb St., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


de Lambert, Richard M. 


1660 Luneta Dr., U. O. Box 995 
Del Mar, Calif. 


de Lima, David A. 
P. O. Box 1123 
Dunedin, Fla. 


Delisio, Frank A. 
% American Consulate 
Nice, France 


Denby, James O. 
1520 33rd St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Derrick, Marvin A. ie 
408 Peace Valley Lane 


Ravenwood Park 
Falls Church, Va. 


Derry, Charles H. 


1500 Arlington Blvd., Apt. 930 
Arlington, Va. 


DeVault, Charles L. 
Ladera Dr., Rt. 1 
Carmel, Calif. 
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Dick, Hasell 
Hillcrest Drive 
York, S. Carolina 


Dickerson, Charles E., Jr. 
Castle Nugent 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
Virgin Islands 


Dickinson, Horace J. 
Vereda Nueva 
Habana, Cuba 


Dickover, Erle R. 
Box 146-R, RFD 1 
Carpinteria, Calif. 


Dickson, Samuel S. 
P. O. Box 323 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Dillingham, Sherburne 
Signal Hill Rd. 
Barrington, Ill. 


Dix, Miss Adele 
36 Oviedo Ave. a 
Coral Gables, Fla. Winter 


3 Griner Rd. 

Shadyside, Md. Summer 
Donald, George K. 

Star Route 

South Woodstock, Conn. 


Donnelly, Hon. Walter J. 
% U. S. Steel Co. 

71 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 


Donovan, Andrew E. II 
Fort Henry 
Killaloe, County Clare 


Treland 


Donovan, Howard 


% American Consulate General 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Doolittle, Hooker A. 


% American Consulate General 


Tangier, Morocco 


Dooman, Eugene H. 
Litchfield, Conn. 


Dopico, Mrs. Aurora A. 


Y% American Consulate General 


Seville, Spain 


Doty, William F. 
55 Arbour St. 
Southport, Lancs., England 


Douglass, William B. 
Sullivan’s Island, S. Carolina 


Doyle, Albert M. 
237 Louise Lane 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Dreyfus, Hon. Louis G., Jr. 
“Erram” 

370 Hot Springs Rd. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Ducote, Charles H. 
35 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dunham, Donald C. 

% American Committee for 
Liberation, Inc. 

1657 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Dunham, Miss Dorothy D. 
6826 Bantrey Ave. 

Kennedy Heights 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dunker, Miss Ragnhild 
220 Pelham Rd., Apt. 6-J 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dunlap, Maurice P. 
Dell Rapids 


Minnehaha County, S. Dakota 


Dunn, Hon. James C. 

2 Palazzo Caetani 

32, via Delle Botteghe Oscure 
Rome, Italy 


Dunn, Dr. William E. 
Westchester Apts., Apt. 11-B 
4000 Cathedral Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Dutko, Paul M. 

% John M. Dutko 

RFD, Germyn 
Lackawanna County, Pa. 


Dwyer, William E, 
% Dr. Garwin 

633 Forest Ave. 
Willmette, Ill. 


Eberhardt, Hon. Charles C. 


421 South 8th St. 
Salina, Kansas 


Ebling, Samuel G. 
208 South Detroit St. 
Bellefontaine, O. 


Ellis, Overton, G. 


69 Spardina Parkway 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ely, Richard R. 
71 Grovewood Rd. 
Asheville, N. Carolina 


Engert, Hon. Cornelius 
Van H. 

2717 36th Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


English, Robert 
Hancock, New Hampshire 


Enlow, Charles R. 


803 Manor Road, Apt. 302 
Alexandria, Va. 


Erickson, Gustave A. 


9 bis Ave. de Paris 
Versailles, France 


Ernst, Philip 
1323 N. Nevada Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Espy, James 
3102 Dumbarton Ave., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Etienne, Miss Koruna S. 
312-34th Ave., N.E. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Evans, Joseph R. 
1031 Fiske St. 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Everett, Curtis T. 
9711 Bellevue Dr. 
Locust Hill Estates 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


Falck, L. James 
508 Ashford Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Fernald, Robert F. 
18 Nathan Hale Dr. 
Huntington, L. I., N.Y. 


Ferrin, Augustin W. 
Bowlers Wharf 
Essex Co., Va. 


Finley, Harold D. 
19 Hilltop Rd. 
Biltmore Forest, N. Carolina 


Finnila, Miss Lillian 
2073 Memorial Drive 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Fischer, Mrs. Helene E. 
801 Cordova Rd. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Fisher, Fred D. 
729 N. Victoria Pk. Rd. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Fjelle, Miss Ethel B. 
Oscarsgate 67, IV 
Oslo, Norway 


Fletcher, C. Paul 
357% Coast Blvd. 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Flexer, Fayette J. 
Army-Navy Club 
Washington, D. C. 


Flood, Douglas 
Attorney at Law 
134 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Flournoy, William E., Jr. 
217-43rd Street 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Follmer, Cyrus B. 
307 Main St. 
Watsontown, Pennsylvania 


Ford, Richard 
Pasaje Monseny 2 
San Justo, Barcelona, Spain 


Fornes, Frederic C., Jr. 
1339 Ft. Stevens Dr., N.W., 
Apt. 319 

Washington 11, D. C. 


Foster, Andrew B. 
Box 62 
Norwich, Vermont 


Foster, Meade T. 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 


Fox, Homer 
128 Jordan St. 


Bennettsville, S. C. Winter 
Central Lake, Mich. } Summer 


Fox, Ray 

Rte. 1, Box 370 
Glenn, Glenn Co. 
Calif. 


Frank, Laurence C. 
Hawthorne Rd. 
Jamestown, R. I. 


Fratzke, Ralph C. 
The Magnus 

324 Second Ave., S.E. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Frazier, Alfred D. 
% American Embassy 
Paris, France 


Frederickson, Oscar W. 
3403 East Ist St. 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 


Frost, Arthur C. 
875 Partridge Ave. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Frost, Hon. Wesley 
957 Phelps Ave. 
Winter Park, Fla. Winter 


1818 Cedar Lane 
Nashville, Tenn. \ Summer 


Fuller, George Gregg 
3816 Huntington St., N.W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Fullerton, Hon. Hugh S. 
American Hospital 

63 Blvd. Victor Hugo 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, France 


Funk, Ilo C. 
315 Gilbert Ave. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Galbraith, Willard 
4531 Que St, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gallman, Hon. Waldemar J. 
3312 Woodley Rd., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Gamon, John A. 
927 Mendocino Ave. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Ganelin, Mrs. Alice 
33-52 Crescent St. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Gardiner, John P. 
17 Clark Rd. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Gardiner, Miss Nona L. 
108 Grafton St. 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


George, William C. 
1500 Allison St., N.W. 
Washington, D, C 


Gerber, William 
4307-38th St. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gerrity, Charles M. 
Rau 

Powell Rd. 

Mt. Holly, New Jersey 


Gibson, Raleigh A. 
Rio Sena 65 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


Gidney, Charles C. 


Via Parigi, 11 (3rd Floor) 
Rome, Italy 


Gidney, Charles C., Jr. 
% Agricultural Attache 
American Embassy 


APO 794, New York, N. Y. 


Giesecke, Dr. Albert A. 


% American Embassy 
Lima, Peru 


Gilmore, Eugene A., Jr. 
4437 Butterworth Pl., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Gilsinn, David L. 
Marion College 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Glover, Robert G. 
1023-14th Avenue, N. 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


Goforth, Herndon W. 
P. O. Box 722 
Lenoir, N. Carolina . 


Goldstein, Hyman 
3255 Sawtelle Blvd., Apt. 1 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Goodier, Harvey T. 
1059 Glenrose Ave. 
N. Sacramento 15, Calif. 


Goodwin, Ellis M. 
107 Summerfield Rd. 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Goold, Herbert S. 
4852 Indian Lane, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gordon, Bartley P. 


1510 Avenida Paulista, Apt. 72 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Gowen, Franklin C. 
944 Park Ave. 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Grant, Miss Natalie C. 
2456 - 20th St., N.W. 
Apt. 305 

Washington 9, D. C. 


Graves, Miss Elaina 
Andover, N. H. 


Graves, George M. 
East Rd. 
S. Shaftsbury, Vt. 


Gray, Archibald E. 
37 rue Mignot Delstanche 
Brussels 6, Belgium 


Gray, Hon. Cecil Wayne 
246 Palmer Ave. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Gray, I. Cushman 
1648 Ohio St. 
Redlands, Calif. 


Green, David S. 
3706 - 33rd Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Green, Hon. Joseph C. 
3610 Raymond St. 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Greene, Winthrop S. 
American Embassy 
Vienna, Austria 


Greenup, Julian C. 
635-14th St. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Gregerson, K. L. 
Rt. 1, Granite Falls 
Washington 


Grew, Hon. Joseph C. 
2840 Woodland Drive, 
N.W 


.W. Winter 
Washington, D. C. 


Manchester, Mass. Summer 


Griffin, Herbert W. 
1253 Stadler Dr. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Grinnell, Robert 

1711 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Apt. 820 

Washington, D. C. 


Gross, Paul L. 

Lencshire House, Apt. 412 
3140 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Groth, Edward M. 
Box 645 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Groves, H. Lawrence 
Coudersport, Pa. 


Guinn, Paul S. 
Wythe County Chamber of 


Commerce 


Wytheville, Va. 


Haering, George J. 

The Westchester, Apt. 614B 
4000 Cathedral Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Hagerman, Worthington E. 
Rua Ramalho Ortigao #11, 1 Dte 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Hagstrom, Miss Helen M. 
762 - 55th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Halderman, John W. 
World Rule of Law Center 


Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Hall, Claude H., Jr. 


3601 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Apt. 308 
Washington, D. C. 


Hamlin, John N. 
5000 - 34th St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Hammond, B. Miles 
Orange Lake, Florida 


Hanney, Andrew E. 
Boston Rd. 
Groton, Mass. 


Hardage, William H. 
c/o American Embassy 
Rome, Italy 


Harrison, John W. 
5133 North 37th St. 
Arlington 7, Va. 


Harrison, Landreth M. 
3236 Alabama Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Harrison, Randolph 
Box 924 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Hawkins, Hon, Harry C. 
Springdale Farm 
Clifton, Va. 


Hawley, Harry F. 
P. O. Box 425 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Hawthorne, Carl O. 


% American Consulate General 
Hong Kong 


Haven, Richard B. 
Y% American Embassy 
Athens, Greece 


Havron, J. Brock 
13 Lilly St. 
Florence, Mass. 


Heard, William W. 
Corso Elia Rainusso 20-5 
Santa Margherita 
Ligure, Italy 


Heath, Hon. Donald H. 


% Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council, Inc. 

90 Broad St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Hecht, Mrs. Elizabeth 
3945 N. Dumbarton St. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Heiler, Bernard F. 
4257 Hampshire Lane 
El Paso, Tex. 


Heisler, Charles H. 
317 Greenwood Ave. 
Whitfield Estates 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Hejno, Francis J. 
103 Burke Rd. 
Fairfax, Va. 


Henderson, Hon. Loy W. 
2611-31st St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Hengstler, Herbert C. 
900 Tennessee Lane 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Henry, Frank A. 
The Laurels 
Nutley, Sussex, England 


Hester, Evett D. 
1126 East 59th St. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Hewes, Clarence B. 
2358 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hicks, Knowlton V. 
6902 Everview Rd. 
Richmond 26, Virginia 


Higgins, Col. Lawrence H. 
Anatole France, 71, Desp. 704 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


Hill, Heyward G. 


%o American Consulate General 
Nice, France 


Hill, Miss Olivia M. 
% Lyons 
Cresco, R. D. # 1, Pennsylvania 


Himmel, Lyle C. 
501 N. Kenmore St. 
Arlington 1, Va. 


Hinkle, Eugene M. 
11 Ober Rd. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Hodgson, James F. 
17 East 55th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hoffmann, Erich W. A. 
18525 Harvest Lane 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 


Hoffman, Walter W. 
3517 Williamsburg Lane, N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Hohenthal, Theodore J. 
1930 Charles Place 
Turlock, Calif. 


Holland, Philip 
2014 General Pershing St. 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana 


Holmes, Clyde E. 
Gunston Manor 
Rt. 2, Box 66 
Lorton, Va. 


Honaker, Samuel W. 
% General Delivery, Miami, Fla. 


Hooker, Robert G., Jr. 
3650 Appleton St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Hopkins, John A. 
4000 Cathedral Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Hopper, George D. 
11 Boxwood Lane 
Beaucatcher Mt. 
Asheville, N. Carolina 


Horn, Thomas S. 

Y The University Club 
800 Powell St. 

San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Hornbeck, Hon. Stanley K. 
2139 Wyoming Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hoskins, Harold B. 


1617-34th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Houck, Fred H. Huston, Cloyce K. 


1217 Alameda Ave. Free Europe Comm. 
Glendale 1, Calif. 2 Park Ave. | ase 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Howard, George C. 135 East 71st S 
| P. 0. Box 842 x, 
wo RLD—WIDE Hendersonville, N. Carolina 


Ives, Ernest L. 
Paint Hill Farm 
Southern Pines, N. Carolina 


Howe, Stanley M. 


301 Kay St. 
“ALL RISKS” INSURANCE tic: 
Hubbard, Miss Lillie Maie 
FOR E, E. Hubbard 
6048 So. Michigan Ave., Apt. 1 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Jacobs, Miss Carolyn G. 
800 West 72nd St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Jacobs, Hon. Joseph E. 
2810-35th St., N.W. 


Hubbard, Phil H. Washington, D. C. 
Box 251 
EMPLOYE ES Halcott Center, N. Y. Jandrey, Frederick W. 
119 Golden Gate Ave. 
Huddleston, John F Belvedere, Marin County, Calif. 
ON 1245 Sunset Drive Robert 
Winter Park, Fla. 


El Mirage, Arizona 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
INCLUDING 
JEWELRY AND FURS 


Hudson, Joel C. 
401 Concord Way 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Huestis, Richard S. 
79 Park St. 
Portland, Maine 


Jenkins, Hon. Douglas 
2257 Central Ave. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Jenkins, Douglas, Jr. 
% W. E. McLeod 


325 Country Club Drive 
Charleston, S. Carolina 


Jensen, Julius C. 
The Manchester Inn 
1426 M St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Hughes, Morris N. 
Humboldt, Nebraska 


Hughes, Mrs. Ruth Mason 
Yo Mrs. R. F. Boyd 
P. O. Box 378 


McLean, Va. Jester, Perry N. 


Bonnie Highlands 
Free Union Star Rte. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Continuous Coverage Including 
Hukill, George R. 


P. O. Box 284 


Transportation To and From 


Jimenez, Emilio 
All Overseas Stations Hulley, Benjamin M. Hostoc, 35 
15 Columbus Ave. Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 


er Johnson, Ellis A. 
Humes, Miss Elizabeth Michelle Towers, Apt. 402 
Via Igea, 49 2116 F St. N.W. 

Rome, Italy Washington 7, D. C. 


Johnson, Eugene H. 
4623 West 12th Ave. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Humphrey, Miss Daisy Johnson, Hartwell 


7 Ladson St. 
Charleston, S. Carolina 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Hungerford, Harris R. 
R. R. 1, Wicomico Beach 
4 | Newburg, Md. 


Descriptive Brochure Including Rates 


Available At All Foreign Service Posts Or At 


Johnson, Hon. Hallett 
19 Cleveland Ave. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Johnson, Hon. Herschel V. 
1235 Kings Dr. 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


MARSH & McLENNAN Hunt, Frederick Drum 


Incorporated 5309 Carvel Rd. 


Washington 16, D. C. 
INSURANCE BROKERS Hunt, Leigh W. 


R.F.D. 2 
° Purcellville, Va. Johnston, Charles M. 
70 Pine Street Bloomery, West Virginia 
New York 5, New York Hunter, Mrs. Winifred A. 


2138 California St., N.W., Apt. Jones, Gerald G. 
206, Washington 8, D. C. Adams State College 


Telephone Cable Address Washington 8, D. C. Alamosa, Colo. 


Whitehall 3-2000 MARSHCLENN 


Jones, J. Jefferson, III 
512 West Main St. 
Newbern, Tenn. 


Hurst, Carlton 
2614 Cardena 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. 
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Jonn, Miss Elsa 
% American Embassy 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Jordan, Curtis C. 
4260 Cresta Ave. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Jordan, Francis C. 
564 Davidson St. 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


Jordan, Miss Maud A. 
1 Deering St. 
Portland, Maine 


Jordan, Russell B. 
20 Monkland Ave. 
Ottawa, Canada 


Josselyn, Paul R. 
2606 Newlands Ave. 
Belmont, Calif. 


Juddson, Harte M. 
23 Veronica Place 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


Juhasz, Emile W. 
Via Angelina Marsciano No. 4 


Angolo Via Della Camilluccia 287 
Rome, Italy 


Kappel, Miss Henrietta 
% Alice Haines 

810 - 4th St, No. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Kazanjian, Reginald S. 
Bellevue Ave. at Bath Rd. 
Newport, R. I. 


Keeler, Erwin P. 
201 Daleville Ave. 
Enterprise, Ala. 


Keeley, Hon. James H., Jr. 
850 Old English Ave. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Keena, Hon. Leo J. 
% American Consulate 
Durban, Union of S. Africa 


Keith, Gerald 
P. O. Box 267 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 


Kekich, Emil 
9 North Audley St., W I 
London, England 


Kelchner, Warren 


1112 S. Orange Ave. 
Bay Point Park Winter 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Millville 


Columbia Co., Pa. \ Summer 


Kelley, Robert F. 
2 Lilienthalstrasse 
Munich, Germany 


Kelsey, Easton T. 
45 Glen Rd., Apt. 403 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


Kemp, Edwin C. 
116 West Emerston St. 
Melrose 76, Mass. 


Kemper, Graham H. 
Orange, Va. 


Kendig, Mrs. Bertha M. 
144 S. E. 3rd St., Apt. 27 
Miami 32, Fla. 


Kendrick, Stephen E. C, 
2155 S. W. 18th Ave. 
Miami 45, Fla. 


Kennan, Hon. George F. 
146 Hodge Rd. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Kennedy, Donald D. 
4301 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Kennedy, John M. 
Y% American Embassy 
APO 794 

New York, N. Y. 


Ketcham, John B. 
19880 Robin Way 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Key, Hon. David McK. 
26 Kalorama Circle, N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Kilcoin, William L. 
Harbor Oaks 

Rt. 1, Box 328 

Port Orange, Fla. 


Kimmel, Roy I. 
West Main Rd. 
Little Compton, R. I. 


Kimrey, Chester H. 
P. O. Box 982 
Nogales, Arizona 


Kirk, Hon. Alexander C. 
407 West 7th St., 


Austin, Texas 


Klemmer, Harvey J. 


ICA, % American Embassy 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Klieforth, Alfred W. 
4261 Trias St. 
San Diego 3, Calif. 


Knack, Ernest L. 


% American Embassy 
Paris, France 


Knapp, Alfred G. 
5916 Triton Ct. 
Washington 21, D. C. 


Knasin, Louis R. 
% American Embassy 
Paris, France 


Knox, Charles F., Jr. 
P. O. Box 809 
Warrenton, Va. 


Kock, Aarne R. 
Y American Embassy 


Helsinki, Finland 


Kolb, Raymond E. 
2023 Bedford St. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Kolinski, Charles J. 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Krausse, Henry G., Sr. 
Rayon #35 
Veracruz, Mexico 


Krentz, Kenneth C. 
P. O. Box 584 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 


Krueger, Herbert T. 

4500 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Apt. 203 

Washington 8, D. C. 


Kuniholm, Bertel E. 
American Committee 

1657 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Lafoon, Sidney K. 
5065 Sedgwick St., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


LaMont, George D. 
3134 Ordway St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Lancaster, Nathaniel, Jr. 
603 Virginia St. 
Ashland, Va. 


Lane, Clayton 
% Country School 
So. Woodstock, Vermont 


Lane, Francis A. 


% American Consulate General 
Bremen, Germany 


Lane, Rufus H. 
2412 A St. 
San Diego 2, Calif. 


Langdon, William R. 
44 Bradford Rd. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Latimer, Frederick P., Jr. 


Kent’s Corner 
Calais, Vt. 


2802 S. 2750 East St.) S 
Salt Lake City, Utah § ummer 


Lee 
Winter 


Laukhuff, Perry 
15 Glen Ave. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Laurvik, Mrs. Elma P. 


825 West 187th St., Apt. 4A 
New York 33, N. Y. 


Lawler, Mrs. Esther D. 
P. O. Rox 134 
Stanley, Va, 


Lawson, Stanley R. 


% American Consulate General 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Lawton, Edward P. 
Cannondale, Conn. 


Leach, Richard S. 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Lee, Frank Charles 
Cape Meddick, Maine 


Lehrs, John A. 
St. Albans Anlage 33 
Basel, Switzerland 


Lemke, Carl R. 
Mayer Helvetia, Minn. 


Lentz, Miss Lucy R. 
213 Elmwood Drive 
Greensboro, N. Carolina 


Lewis, Charles W., Jr. 
P. O. Box 1106 
Carlsbad, N. M. 


Libert, Orin G. 


545 Coral Way 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Lickert, Miss Elizabeth 
2535 S. Webster St. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Lineaweaver F. Ridgway 
Box 102 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 


Linthicum, Walter J. 
Box 133 
Royal Oak, Talbot Co., Md. 


Livengood, Hon. Charles A. 
3214 Porter St., N.W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Long, Hon. Boaz W. 
460 Camino de las Animas 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Longanecker, David A. 
148 E. Rosemary Lane 
Falls Church, Va. 


Longyear, Robert D. 
8, Rue de l’Hotel-de-Ville 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Lord, John H. 
Indian Brook, R. F. D. 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


Loren, Odin G. 
Larchmont Apts. 
422 El Verona Ave. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Lund, Arthur G. 
6311 Alcott Rd. 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


Lundgren, Maynard B. 
% M. E. La Grande 
1017-7th St. 

Rockford, Ill. 


Lynch, William R. 
2866 Chestnut Ave. 
Long Beach 6, Calif. 


Macatee, Hon. Robert B. 
3232 Prospect St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


MacCoy, W. Pierce 
2631 So. Grant St. 
Arlington 2, Va. 
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MacDonald, Miss Jean C. 


American Embasey 
Mexico, Mexico 


Macdonald, John J. 
4525 Lindell Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MacEachran, Clinton E. 
2000 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Apt. 707 

Washington, D. C. 


Macgowan, Basil L. 
Y Union Trust Co. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


MacKay, Miss Claire 
2116 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MacKay, Meryl 
Clapp Rd. 
Scituate, Mass. 


MacLean, H. Coit 
R. F. D. 2 
Leesburg, Va. 


MacVeagh, John H. 
4625 Via Huerto 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MacVeagh, Hon. Lincoln 
Casa das Laranjeiras 
Estoril, Portugal 


Macy, Clarence E. 
1145 Race St. 
Denver 6, Colo. 


Madonne, John H. 
200 Trinity Ave. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Magnuson, Erik W. 
Terserusvagen, 23 
Bromma, Sweden 


Magruder, Alexander R. 
Union Club 

Park Ave. & 69th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Maher, Miss Frances 
Hilltop Antique Shop 
Hyattstown, Md. 


Makinson, George A. 
2122 - 22nd St. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Maleady, Thomas J. 
Conorada Petroleum Corp. 
630 Fifth Ave., Suite 3106 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Malige, Marcel E. 
Pleasant View, Va. 


Mallon, Patrick 
Holly Cottage 
Storrington, Sussex 
England 


Mallory, Hon. Lester D. 
1618-44th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Maney, Edward S. 
1113-11th St. 
Douglas, Ariz. 


Marrero, Angel R. 
Y% American Embassy 
Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 
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Martin, Mrs. Jane D. 
% Mrs. H. Douglas Hunt 
224 South Dr. 

Dalton, Ga. 


Martin, Thaddeus 
711 Hillsboro St. 
Dorado, Ark. 


Marvin, John H. 
3208 Herschel St. 
Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


Mauricides, Harry 
P. O. Box 3156 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Mayer, Hon. Ferdinand L. 
West Rd. 
Bennington, Vt. 


Maynard, David M. 
12594 Knoll Dr. 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Mazzeo, Louis B. 
2480 - 16th St., N.W., Apt. 507 
Washington 9, D. C. 


McAndrews, John H. E. 
704 South Elm St. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


McBride, John W. 


USOM/K Surveys & Research 
Corp., APO 301 
San Francisco, Calif. 


McCafferty, William J. 
2065 California St., Apt. 104 
San Francisco, Calif. 


McConnico, Andrew J. 


Ft. George Star Route, Box 190 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


McDonald, Miss Margaret 
1601 Argonne N.W. 
Apt. 517 

Washington 9, D.C. 


McDonough, Dayle C. 


% Probate Court 
Maysville, Mo. 


McEneaney William P. 
11 Briar Close 
Larchmont, N. Y. j 


McEnelly, Thomas 
Alexian Brothers Rest Home 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


McFayden, Archibald A. 
2626 Emerson Ave., S. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


McFall, Hon. Jack K. 
Water Isle 
St. Thomas, Virgin Is. 


2540 Mass. Ave., N.W., 
Fall 


Winter 


Apt. 501 
Washington, D. C. 


Walker-in-the-Hills } Spring & 
Waynesville, N. C Summer 


McGurk, Hon. Joseph F. 
5 Wallkill Rd. 
Sparta, N. J. 


Mcllhenny, Samuel A. 
1718 Fort Worth St. 
Grand Prairie, Texas 


McKenna, James E. 
1868 Columbia Rd., N.W. 
Apt. 307 

Washington, D. C. 


McLaughlin, Judge Edward D. 
“Hidalyah” 

Box 420, Rt. 1 

Jacksonville, Ala. 


McLean, Miss Minedee 
Jackson, La. 


MeNiece, Renwick S. 
1609 S. Comstock Ave. 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Meekins, Lynn W. 
5011 Baltimore Ave., 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Meeks, Nelson P. 


20 Cedar Court 
Vinton Woods 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Mehaffy, Delbert D. 
750 So. Dickerson Rd., Apt. 205 
Arlington 4, Va. 


Meinhardt, Carl D. 
Box 568 
Middleburg, N. Y. 


Melby, John F. 
3905 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merrell, Hon. George R. 
% Miss Ruth Merrell 
American Embassy 
London, England 


Merriam, Gordon P. 


Blueberry Farm 
South Bristol Rd. 


Damariscotta, Maine 


Meyer, Paul W. 
Tolland, Connecticut 


Middleton, Benjamin F. 


3 Ave. Buenos Ayres 
Nice (A.M.), France 


Milbourne, Harvey Lee 
P. O. Box 328 
Charles Town, W. Va. 


Millard, Hugh 
Montesquinza, 23 
Madrid 4, Spain 


Mills, Hon. Sheldon T. 
723 Chiquita Rd. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Millet, Charles S. 
312 East St. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Minneman, Dr. Paul G. 
Y American Embassy 
Paris, France 


Minnigerode, H. Gordon 
“Thornhill” 
Talladega, Ala. 


Minor, George C. 
P. O. Box 264 
Orange, Va. 


Minor, Hon. Harold B. 
4808 Ft. Sumner Dr. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Minter, John R. 
P. O. Box 241 
Marion, Mass. 


Mitchell, Reginald P. 
4626 Warren St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Moffitt, James P. 


1607 Mt. Eagle Place 
Alexandria, Va. 


Mokma, Gerald A. 
3625 Curtis St. 
San Diego 6, Calif. 


Molesworth, Miss Kathleen 
1900 David St. 
Austin, Tex. 


Montgomery, Edmund B. 
710 E. Boulevard Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Montamat, Harold E. 
559 Prospect St. 
Westfield, N. J. 


Mooers, Horatio T. 
4666 - 29th Ave., N. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Moore, Warren S. 
1808 Eye St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Moorhead, Maxwell K. 
P. O. Box 600 

Lee Highway 
Warrenton, Va. 


Moreland, William D. 
3235 Macomb St., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Morgan, John H. 
3925 Oliver St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Morrisseey, Richard E. 
6504 Fairbanks St. 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Motz, Frederick A. 
“Snow Hill” 


P. O. Box 476 
Mathews, Va. 


Murdock, Thomas G. 
2782 Fort Scott Dr. 
Arlington 2, Va. 


Murphy, Hon. Robert D. 
1701 Kalmia Rd., N.W. 
Washington 12, D. C. 


Murray, Hon. Wallace 
1852 Columbia Rd., N.W. 
Apt. 603 

Washington 9, D, C. 


Murray, Lee 

Michelle Towers, Apt. 807 
2116 F St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Murray, William Ballew 
310 Hyde Park Ave. 
Tampa 6, Fla. 


Murrell, Franklin H. 
Poste Restante 
Pfafflson, (Zch.) , Switzerland 


Myers, Myrl S. 
265 Williamette Ave. 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 


Nabel, Eugene W. 
Box 6604, Metropolitan Station 
Los Angeles 55, Calif. 


Nathan, Edward I. 
Bruselas 902 
Colonia el Mirador 
Monterrey, Mexico 


Neathery, Jack B. 
1431 Manchester Lane 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Nester, Alfred T. 


Y% American Consulate General 
Naples, Italy 


Neuland, Paul A. 


1901 Wyoming Ave., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Newton, Miss Ethel R. 
1147 Hartzell 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Nicholson, Donald L. 
P. O. Box 1844 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Nielsen, Orsen N. 


Corsica 
Centreville, Md. 


Nolan, Louis C. 

Yo Mrs. M. Maldrey 
712 N.E. 16th Terrace 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Norweb, Hon. R. Henry 
9511 Lake Shore Blvd. 
Cleveland 8, Ohio 


Novotny, Frank 
144-55 Melbourne Ave. 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


Nyhus, Paul O. 
484 Orehard Lane 
Winnetka, Il. 


Oakes, C. Hawley 
2848 McGill Terrace, N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Ocheltree, John B. 
5200 Watson St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


O’Connor, Miss Katherine E. 
1781 Riverside Dr. 

Apt. 4H 

New York 34, N. Y. 


O’Donoghue, Sidney E. 
Captiva Island, Fla. 


Offie, Carmel 


3105 Woodley Rd., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ogletree, Tigner 
1050 Mountain View St. 
Hendersonville, N. Carolina 


Olson, Miss Lily 
“Trelawny Cottage” 
Pitts Bay Rd. 
Pembroke, Bermuda 


Olson, Theodore B. 
5021 Allan Rd. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


O’Shaughnessy, Miss K. D. 
466 Main St. 
Wareham, Mass. 


Ostertag, Augustus 
2700 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Otsuki, Mrs. Yuki G, 
2431 E St., N.W., Apt. 209 
Wasltington, D. C. 


Owen, Augustus C. 
St. Mathews, S. Carolina 


Packer, Earl L. 
Com. on Money & Credit 
270 Riverside Dr., 


Apt. 6A | tome 
New York 25, N. Y. 


711 Fifth Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. Business 


Paddock, Paul 

%Y% R. L. Paddock 
Time Insurance Co. 
735 North Fifth St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Page, Denzil L. 
4014 N. 45th St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Palmer, Hon. Ely Eliot 
Rancho de la Vista 
4400 Golden Ave. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 


Palmer, Miss Florence 
% American Embassy 
Paris, France 


Park, Nelson R. 
1420 Sunset Drive 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Parker, Edward S. 

Scarpenna Acres 

King’s Highway, RFD 4, Box 64 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Parks, James E. 
150 E. New York Ave. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


Parsloe, Arthur G. 
% American Consulate 
Caixa Postal 714 
Santos, Brazil 


Pasquet, Maurice 
Domaine du Ponceau 
Rubelles, Seine et Marne 
France 


Patterson, Hon. Jefferson 


3108 Woodland Dr., N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Peacock, William S. 
General Delivery 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


Pease, Harold D. 
560 Beloit Ave. 
Los Angeles 49 
California 


Peck, William L. 
Scotland Rd. 
Madison, Conn. 


Perkins, Mahlon F. 
2202 Wyoming Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Perkins, Troy L. 
5129 Newport Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Perkins, Warwick 
Garrison Forest Rd. 
Owings Mill, Md. 


Pfau, Harold W. 
141 Spring Garden St. 
Riverside, New Jersey 


Phelan, George R. 
7800 Fairfield St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phelps, Vernon L. 
5010 Canterbury Drive 
San Diego 16, Calif. 


Phillips, Frank E. 
60 Marvel Rd. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Phillips, Hon. William 
“Highover” 
North Beverly, Mass. 


Picquart, Fernand P. 
% American Embassy 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


Pierrot, A. Ogden 
2701 - 31st St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pilcher, James B. 
Box 68, RFD #1 
Lake Blackshear 
Cordele, Georgia 


Playter, Harold 
46 Charlotte St. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Plitt, Hon. Edwin A. 


3205 Cleveland Ave., N.W. 


Washington 8, D. C. 


Plowman, Miss Janice 
3428 Hartford St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Polutnik, Ernest V. 
700-26th St., South 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Pope, George A. 
1500 Key Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 


Porter, Miss Mary Jane 
1816 7th Avenue 
Greeley, Colo. 


Potter, Kennett F. 
1922 Irving St. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Powell, James C., Jr. 
1707 North Stanton St., — 9 
El Paso, Texas 


Pratt, Miss Laura L. 
1316 Crofton Rd. 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


Quarton, Harold B. 
% H. Kehr 

Am Moselstausee 4 
Koblenz, Rheinland 
West Germany 


Ragland, Joseph P. 
3230 Highland Pl., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ramirez, Bernard 


% American Embassy 
Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 


Randall, Harold M. 
3018 New Mexico Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Randolph, Archibald R. 
Route 1, Box 490 

Peace River Shores 

Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Rankin, Hon. Karl L. 
RFD 2 
Bridgton, Maine 


Ravndal, Hon. Christian M. 
% Elsa Mor Merkl 
Stallburgasse 4 

Wien 1, Austria 


Ray, John A. 
Box 103 
Whitewright, Texas 


Reber, Hon. Samuel 
51 Cleveland Lane 
Princeton, N. J. 


Redecker, Sydney B. 
111 Park Ave. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Reed, Charles S. II 
% American Consulate 
Florence, Italy 


Reed, Edward L. 
The Barclay 
Rittenhouse Square, E. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reed, Leslie E. 
251 Oceano Dr. 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


Reineck, Walter S. 
R. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Remillard, Horace 
4 Rue Guiglia 
Nice, Alpes Maritimes, France 


Reveley, Paul J. 
Box 442 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
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Rhoades, Otis W. 
400 Fairview Ave. 
Frederick, Md. 


Rice, Charles M., Jr. 
1024 Cary Ave. 
Wilmington, Calif. 


Richards, J. Bartlett 
Blackville Rd. 
Washington, Conn. 


Richardson, Gardner 
Woodstock, Conn. 


Rifley, G. F. 

% Mrs. A. W. Fehse 
Box 205 

Lake Tamarack 
Stockholm, N. J. 


Riggs, Benjamin R. 
1909 - 23rd St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ringwalt, Arthur R. 
Shady Lane 

Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina 


Roberts, Quincy F. 
Sunlea, E. Budleigh Rd. 
Budleigh Salterton 
Devon, England 


Robertson, William P. 
509 Westwood Ave. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Robinson, Thomas H. 
Badgewell 


Appleton, Berkshire 
England 


Robison, Harold D. 
18 Middle Canyon Way 
Carmel Valley, Calif. 


Romero, Arthur J. 
2004 North Scott St. 
Arlington 1, Va. 


Roosevelt, Nicholas 
Point of Whales 
Big Sur, Calif. 


Rose, Halleck L. 
2210 Massachusetts Ave. 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


Rozier, John W. 
318 Adams St. 
Sparta, Ga. 


Ruffin, Miss Frances R. 
3111 Torres Ave. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Russell, H. Earle, Sr. 
915 Sligo Parkway 
Takoma Park 12, Md. 


Saadeh, E, Victor 


% American Consulate General 
Munich, Germany 


Salles, Gustav A. 
1500 Arlington Blvd. 
Arlington 8, Va. 


Salisbury, Laurence E. 
Guilford, Conn. 
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Sandifer, Durward V. 
8304 Oakford Pl. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Sannebeck, Norvelle H. 
Apartado Postal 221 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico 


Santana, Juan E. 
4211 Davis St. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Sappington, James C. 
Quintada de Real de Cima 
Matosinhos, Portugal 


Sawyer, Charles F. 
990-10th St., Apt. 3 
Coronado 18, Calif. 


Sawyer, John B. 
517 Lottie St. 
Modesto, Calif. 


Schneider, Miss Agnes 
1100 Madison Ave., Apt. 6F 
New York, N. Y. 


Schoenfeld, Hon. Rudolf E. 
3448 - 34th Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Schoenrich, Edwin 
Nanticoke, Md. 


Schott, LCDR William W. 
Camphausen Allee 8 

Bad Godesberg/R 

West Germany 


Schuler, Frank A., Jr. 
338 Ottawa St. 
Park Forest, II. 


Schwinn, Walter K. 
% Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Scott, Albert W. 
5823 Phoenix Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


Scott, James T. 


% American Embassy 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Scott, Winfield H. 
3944 Morrison St., N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 


Scotten, Hon. Robert M. 
% American Consulate 


Barbados, B.W.I. 


Seddicum, Paul C. 
5241 Del Monte Ave., R. R. 5 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Seibert, Elvin 


Y Bennett College 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


Seltzer, George E. 
Yo Pierrepont Hotel 
55 Pierrepont St. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Severe, Mare L. 

% Mrs. Ralph Carlson 
Saybrook Apts. 

2024 Craft Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shantz, Hon. Harold 
Metropolitan Club 
17th and H Sts., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C, 


Sharp, Miss Katherine 
5 Gramercy Park West 
Apt. R 1 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Shaw, Hon. G. Howland 
2723 N St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Shaw, Hon. George P. 
4518 Pitt St. 
New Orleans 15, La. 


Shepard, Donald D. 
Suite 701 

1701 K St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Shepard, Septimus 
35 East 15th So. 
Bountiful, Utah 


Shields, Miss Eleanor M. 
5319 La Jolla Hermosa 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Shockley, William P. 
Villa Pecchioli-Garbi 
“La Mula” Quinto 
Fiorentina near 
Florence, Italy 


Sholes, Walter H. 
2841 - 29th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sigmond, Frithjof C, 
Karlavagen 70 (4 tr) 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Simmons, Hon. John F. 
2915 - 44th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Slavens, Stanley G. 
234 W. King’s Highway 
San Antonio, Texas 


Smale, William A. 
Rochestown House 
Rochestown 

County Cork, Ireland 


Smith, Miss A. Viola 
Beekman Tower Hotel 
3 Mitchell Place 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Smith, E. Talbot 
“Muthaiga” 

Stable Lane 
Findon, Sussex 


England 


Smith, Harry L. 
7302 Yale Ave. 
College Park, Md. 


Smith, Jule B. 
6128 Kenwich 
Fort Worth 16, Texas 


Smith, Merlin E. 
10102 Quinby St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Smith, Roger L. 
P. O. Box 6, Pt. Blakely Sta. 
Bainbridge Island, Washington 


Smith, R. Douglas 
331 Kenshaw St. 
Aiken, S. C. 


Smyser, William L. 
161 Isabelle St. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Sokobin, Samuel 
The Pink House 
180 Alta Vista Dr. 
Atherton, Calif. 


Somerville, James 
3241 Livingston St. N.W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Southard, Addison E. 
241 Montalvo Ave. 
San Francisco 16, Calif. 


Spalding, Francis L. 
3333 Reservoir Rd., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Spiker, Clarence J. 
2730 Wis. Ave., N.W., Apt. 61 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Spitler, James 
8044- 265th St. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


Squire Paul C. 

Viila Blanche 

Avenue de la Santerne, 207 
Nice, France 


Stanton, Hon. Edwin F. 
85 Housatonic Dr. 
Devon, Conn. 


Stanton, Willard Quincy 
624 Joseph Ave. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


St. Clair, Miss Dorothy 
Chelsea Hotel 

222 West 23rd 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Stapleton, Daniel V. 
Venice, Fla. 


Steere, Loyd V. 
1050 Palisair Place 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Stephan, Charles H. 
4535 West 9th Ave. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Steussy, Robin E. 
3847 Nakoma Rd. 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Stevens, Francis B. 

Francis Scott Key Apt. Hotel 
600 - 20th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Stevens, Harry E. 
559 - 16th Street 
Oakland 12, Calif. 


Stewart, Francis R. 
The Towers Hotel 
332 S. E. Second Ave. 
Miami, Fla. 


Stewart, Hon. James B. 
400 Carr Street 
Denver 26, Colo. 


Stimpson Miss Julia H. 
Box 54, Ossinning, N. Y. 


Stone, Isaac A. 
4307-38th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Stoner, William G. 
$51 Lakeview Ave. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Stoopenkoff, Alexis A. 
467-38th Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Story, Harry W. 
Raspinell 908, Country Club 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


Streeper, Robert B. 
Heiligendammerstrasse 14 
Berlin-Schmergendorff, Germany 


Sturgeon, Leo D. 
40 W. Phil-Ellena St. 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Styles, Francis H. 
1050 26th St., S. 
Arlington 2, Va. 


Sumner, Philip D. 

% Mrs. E. W. Harding 
615 Brookside 

Oradell, N. J. 


Sutula, Casimir L. 
9 Kellogg St. 
Windsor, Conn. 


Swift, Merritt 
1884 Columbia Rd., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Taft, Orray, Jr. 
2049 Santa Cruz Ave. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Taylor, Mrs. Anne A. 
Water Isle 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


Taylor, Clifford C. 

The Westchester 

4000 Cathedral Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Taylor, Laurence W. 
1756 Spruce St. 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


Taylor, Robert M. 
2505 Exposition Blvd. 
Austin 3, Texas 


Telford, Horton R. 
5606 Pioneer Lane 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Tenney, E. Paul 


RR #1, Port Sewall 
Stuart, Fla. 


Tewell, Harold S. 
913 Majorca Ave. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Tewksbury, Hon. Howard H. 
New Ipswich 
New Hampshire 


Thackara, Mrs. E. Constance 
Yo Mrs. F. Cauldwell 

61 Russ Sim Heights 

Groton, Conn. 


Thayer, Charles W. 
Herschelstrasse 10 
Munich, Germany 


Thibodeaux, Ben H. 
74 Southlawn Dr. 
Lafayette, La. 


Thomas, Sheldon 
6322 Pershing Ave. 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Thomasson, David A. 
Quinta do Alto do Poco 
Alvor (Algarve), Portugal 


Thompson, Charles O. 
193 Golf Links 

P. O. Box 682 

New Delhi, India 


Thompson, Leonard E. 
P. O. Box 243 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


Thompson, Louis F. 
13110 Layhill Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Thompson, Paul D. 
512 S. Hobart Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Thoren, Conrad J. 
7923 Princeton Ave. 
Chicago 20, Ill. 


Thurston, Hon. Walter 
Route 2, Box 248 
Orange, Va. 


Tibbits, George D. 

% Henry T. Allen III 
4546 Cathedral Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Tittman, Hon, Harold H., Jr. 
3328 Reservoir Rd., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Touchette, Joseph I. 
8617 Irvington Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 


Tower, Arthur F. 
Thetford Center, Vt. 


Travers, Hon, Howard K. 
5527 Trent St., 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Troutman, Harry L. 
609 Goodall Ave. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Trueblood, Edward G. 
2349 Riverside Dr. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Tuck, Hon. S. Pinkney 
7 Rue Octave 


Feuillet, Paris, Winter 


Chateau de Bellerive 
Collonge-Bellerivenear Summer 
Geneva, Switzerland 


SERVICE INVESTMENT 


Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W. Telephone: NA. 8-6770 
Washington 5, D. C. Cable: SERVISCO 


We recommend 
QUALITY MUTUAL FUNDS 
Suited to your Investment Needs 
Free Consultation and Literature 


I am interested in a Mutual Fund investment pro- 
gram stressing within the limits of the market risk: 
( ) Possible growth of capital—future income 


( ) Conservative income and possible long-term 
growth 


I intend: To make a one-time investment of about 


$ 


( ) To start an investment program of $ 
( ) monthly, ( 
y 


/ears. 


) quarterly, for a period of _____. 

I understand that these programs are flexible and 
can be suspended or discontinued without penalty. 
(This information is for guidance only and does not 
assure achievement of objective.) 


(Please print) 
ADDRESS 
FSJ-9 


AUTHORIZED EXPORTER 
GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


“US. 


REFRIGERATORS—FREEZERS 
RANGES—W ASHERS—DRYERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS—DISHW ASHERS 
RADIOS—PHONOS—SMALL APPLIANCES 


Available for All Electrical Currents 


Local Warehousing for Immediate Shipment 


GENERAL ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SHOW ROOM 
EM. 2-8300 
Washington 16, D. C. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Our catalog is sent to administrative officers of embassies 
and consulates throughout the world. 


4513 Wisconsin Avenue 
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Turkel, Harry R. 
3808 Military Rd., N.W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Turner, Mason 
Winchester Rd. 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Turner, Milton M. 
815 Western Ave. 
Seattle 4, Washington 


Turner, William T. 
1032 Lullwater Rd., N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


UhlIrich, Miss Hortense 
3409 Powelton Ave. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Unverzagt, Henry T. 
751 Baldwin Court 
Port Charlotte, Fla. 


Utter, John E. 
% American Embassy 
Paris, France 


van den Arend, Frederick 
P. O. Box B-32, Borrowdale 


Salisbury, So. 
Rhodesia, Africa 


Vance, Marshall M. 
322 N. Halifax Dr. 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


Vance, Miss W. Gale 
532 - 20th St., N.W. 
Apt. 703 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Vebber, John M. 
Exec. Director 

North American Assn. 
of Venezuela 

Apartado del Este 4835 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Vermeulen, Jacobus J. 
% M. V. J. Gordon 

2733 Glendale Rd. 
Baltimore 14, Md. 


Villard, Hon. Henry S. 
% O. G. Villard, Jr. 
2887 Woodside Rd. 
Woodside, Calif. 


Vincent, Hon. John Carter 
6 Garden Terrace 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Vogenitz, Herman C. 
410 N. Boston Ave. 
DeLand, Fla. 


von Lossberg, Victor 
10 South Ave., Athol 
Johannesburg, 

Union of S. Africa 


Vyse, W. Clarke 
P. O. Box 423 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Waggoner, Edward L. 
General P. O. Box 

Belle Mead 

New Jersey 
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Walker, Jay A. 
523 N. Beechwood Dr. 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Walker, Miss Marion 
49 Herga Court 
Harrow, Mddx., England 


Walker, Mrs. M. Jessamine 


424 Cheyenne Rd. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Wallace, Mrs. Margaret C. 
18721 N.W. 39th Court 
Opa-Locka, Fla. 


Waller, Fred E. 
215 E. Plymouth St., Apt. 1 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Waller, George P. 
Halcyon Hill, Mt. Meigs Rd. 
Montgomery 1, Ala. 


Wallis, Miss Marjorie M. 
% Mrs. Rex Wallis 

1332 Las Pulgas Rd. 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Ward, Hon. Angus 
Las Vistillas 
Coin (Malaga), Spain 


Waring, Frank A. 
4519 Klingle St., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Warner, Carlos J. 
Y% Blue Ribbon Farm 
New Milford, Conn. 


Warren, Hon. Fletcher 
5405 Stonewall St. 
Greenville, Texas 


Washington, S. Walter 
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Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


Waterman, Henry S. 
2095 Jackson St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Weaver, Findley 
1 St. Matthews Rd. 
Cotham, Bristol 6, England 


Webb, Miss Jessie L. 
2415 Underwood PIl., N.E. 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


Webster, Donald E. 
% Mail Room 


American Consulate General 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Welch, Aubrey Lee, Jr. 
50 King St., Apt. 2A 
Greenwich Village 

New York 14, N. Y. 


Wells, Miss Gladys 
“Essenden” 

Maudlyn Lane 

Steynin, Sussex, England 


Westley, Roy O. 
1701 E. Roma 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Wheeler, Leslie A. 
5310 Dorset Ave. 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Whitaker, Charles H. 
238 Dale Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


White, Duncan M. 
104 East Noble St. 
Louisburg, N. C. 


White, Hon. John Campbell 
Chester P. O. 
Queen Anne’s County, Md. 


Whitehouse, Hon. Sheldon 
1040 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Widmer, Louis L. 
1407 N. Poconoke St. 
Arlington, Va. 


Wiley, Hon. John C. 
1501 - 33rd St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wiley, Samuel H. 
1807 Vallecito Dr, 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Wilkinson, Edward C. 


2601 Woodley Place, N.W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Williams, Arthur R. 
2311-10th St. 
Douglas, Arizona 


Williams, Frank S. 
Signal Hill Farm 
Rt. 2, Box 279 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Williams, Jack S. 
P. O. Box 416 
Clemson, S. Carolina 


Williamson, Harold L. 
Bradlea Farm, W. Patent Rd. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Willoughby, Woodbury 
Y% W. R. Willoughby 
6207 Kennedy Drive 
Kenwood 

Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Willson, Gilbert R. 
3110 Cove Rd. 
Pennsauken, N. J. § Winter 
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Digby, Nova wees Summer 
Wilson, Hon. Edwin C. . 
3122 P St. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wilson, Hon. Orme 


2406 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 


Washington 8, D. C. 
Wilson, Robert E. 
1216 Shoreline Dr. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Wilson, Hon. Thomas M. 


2540 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 


Washington 8, D. C. 


Wilson, Warden McKee 
2 Stuyvesant Rd. 
Biltmore, N. Carolina 


Winckel, Mrs. Helen N. 
2227 - 20th St., N.W., Apt. 506 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Winship, Hon. North 
“Breezy Hill” 

Forest Hill Rd. 
Macon, Ga. 


Winslow, Rollin R. 
P. O. Box 118 
Inverness 


Marin County, Calif. 


Winters, George H. 
1307 Cincinnati 
El Paso, Texas 


Wolf, Franklin W. 


% Jos. Walker & Sons 
30 Broad St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Wood, John R. 
Y% American Embassy 
Paris, France 


Woodward, Hon. Stanley 
3009 N St, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Worster, Stephen C. 
% Smith & Johnson, Inc. 
11 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 


Wren, Fred M. 
Gove House 
Perry, Maine 


Wright, Miss Anna G. 
Elgin, Arizona 


Wright, William P. 
469 Kimberley Ave. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Yates, Mr. & Mrs. Lloyd D. 
Noank, Conn. 


Yearns, Kenneth J. 
P. O. Box 530 
Boulder, Colo. 


Yenchius, Miss Mildred 
4511 West Atlantic St. 
Seattle 16, Washington 


Yost, Bartley F. 
1660 Wagner St. 
Pasadena 4, Calif. 


Young, W. Lawrence 
1119 Radcliffe St., Apt. 6 
Bristol, Pa. 


Young, Whitney 
Hotel Waldorf 
310 Summit St. 
Toledo 3, Ohio 


Zapf, Lacey C. 

The Broadmoor, Apt. 409 
3601 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C 


Zirkle, Vernon B. 
215 C Street, S.E., Apt. 307 
Washington 3, D. C. 


Zuber, Anthony F. 
1775 N. Las Palmas 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


TAKE A LETTER, JUNE, TO OUAGADOUGOU, UPPER VOLTA 


(You can find the spelling in the Foreign Service List). 


(Dear Sir: Thank you for your kind letter of June 8, which said, in part, 
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1140 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash., D. C. Philip Larner Gore, President 
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UARY.”’ 


You can be sure that Security's packers will be 
told of the fine job they did which resulted in your 
household goods arriving safely on a very long and 


hazardous journey. Thank you for writing to us about 
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through Friday. On State Department paydays—every other 
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Washington, D C. 
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Generals, Guerrillas, and Diplomats 


HE IMPORTANCE of guerrilla warfare is amply sug- 

gested by the post-war histories of China, Indo-China. 

Algeria. Malaya. the Philippines. Cuba and Colombia. 

It is underlined by the premium which is placed on the 

more ambiguous forms of aggression by mutual nuclear 

deterrence, with its accompanying danger that local. overt 
aggressions may erupt into general. nuclear war. 

If guerrilla warfare can under some conditions determine 
the fate of countries, it is obviously essential to know what 
it is, how it is conducted and what its limitations are. This 
need to know is shared by the political officer, the military, 
and the decision maker. 

Guerrilla warfare may be a politico-military endeavor not 
just in its ends, like all warfare, but also in its means. Yet 
until recently it was generally neglected by political and mili- 
tary officers alike. If the political officer recognized his re- 
sponsibility to understand the uses of all means of political 
persuasion, of which force is one. his attention was more 
likely to be captured by long-range missiles and nuclear 
weapons. The regular military found it difficult to regard 
guerrilla warfare as an important military subject: if they 
saw it as primarily military, they did not take it seriously; 
if they took it seriously, they did not regard it as primarily 
military. Such attitudes are readily understandable in the 
members of a profession generally considered as apolitical 
and drawn from a society characterized by a high degree of 
specialization, faced by a form of warfare in which only 
basic units fight for small objectives, perhaps under a 
system of command, divided between political and military 
officers, which repels them. 

I suspect most of us assume we know what guerrilla, 
warfare is, but have only that little knowledge of it which 
can be a dangerous thing—dangerous because it is too little, 
and doubly dangerous if it is not recognized as such. That 
is probably true both of myself, and also of others whose 
attainments in the political and military fields have earned 
them a better right to their opinions. Some of them have 
recently advanced, to my knowledge, views which I think are 
sufficiently open to challenge. as incorrect or misleading, to 
justify such a conclusion. 

I will cite a few of these opinions as illustrative. reserving 
the right to examine their basis in fact later on: (1) 
guerrilla warfare can be equated to jungle warfare, as 
exemplified by the long-range penetration of Burma con- 


Epwarp E. Rice, a member of the Policy Planning Staff, was 
a Chinese language officer during the Sino-Japanese war in 
China, served in the political section at Manila during the Huk 
rebellion, and is a graduate of the National War College. 
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ducted by Merrill's Marauders against Myitkyina; (2) 
Chinese Communist armies. if they invaded the Indian sub- 
continent, would be hard to counter because they would fight 
the kind of “People’s War” which proved so effective on the 
Chinese mainland; (3) it should be possible for two or 
three regiments of regular troops, provided they are battle- 
seasoned, of high quality and well-commanded, to enter a 
foreign country and put down an indigenous guerrilla force 
of. say, 10,000 men within a few months; and, (4) if a 
guerrilla movement is to be effective, the guerrillas must have 
support, perhaps overt and massive as in Laos, from without. 


ET us start with the known and the agreed, and then pro- 
UL ceed to matters of opinion. Guerrilla is the Spanish 
diminutive: war by small units. Opposing a large force. they 
can do no more than hit and run. If they do not hit, it is no 
warfare; if they try to hold terrain instead of running, they 
will be annihilated. When they run it must be to escape 
and to hide. They may melt into and hide among the civil 
population, or in jungles, swamps or mountains. As small 
forces they can achieve large effects only through the 
accumulation of many small successes, just as a man with a 
compound bloc and tackle can hoist high a very heavy load 
only with many pulls on the tackle. Just as one fox may 
be able to elude a pack of hounds, guerrillas may be able to 
escape regular forces outnumbering them ten to one. But 
escape is not decision; it only postpones decision. There is 
no magic about guerrilla tactics which can give vastly 
inferior forces quick victory. 

Conventional troops, to simplify, have the tasks of defeat- 
ing forces which stand in their way, and of taking and hold- 
ing terrain. It is left to military or civilian administrators 
to establish and maintain governmental authority over the 
civil populace. This latter task is most likely to be simple in 
a complex, highly-integrated society: where men are de- 
pendent upon city markets and on their next pay envelopes 
or salary checks, they have little choice but to bow before 
authority and go about their daily tasks. But a society based 
more predominantly on subsistence agriculture may be 
another proposition. It lacks nerve centers the seizure of 
which yields ready control. Its farmers or peasants. living 
from crop to crop, are under no immediate pressure to 
knuckle under. In all likelihood they are inured to hardship 
and well-acquainted with the local terrain and its hiding 
places. In sum, a country which is underdeveloped is less 
likely to be one in which application of conventional military 
force readily yields political control. It is likely to be one 
suited to guerrilla warfare. 

If guerrillas are to achieve any results beyond survival, 
they cannot do so by staying in unpeopled mountains, 
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GUERRILLAS 


swamps and jungle or across the borders of another stat« 
which gives them sanctuary. Hunted in jungle hide-outs 
they may fight there, but this does not mean guerrilla war 
fare can be equated to jungle warfare. They must rathe: 
emerge from their hiding places, when least expected, and 
strike worthwhile targets. That requires access to informa. 
tion, and the ability to pass through peopled terrain without 
immediately being given away. Both require cooperation. 
passive and active, of the civil population. If the guerrillas 
are to melt into and hide among the populace after their 
strikes, the need for that cooperation is intensified. If guer- 
rilla bands are to grow, they must have recruits: The normal 
source of recruits, too, is the populace. Only guerrillas who 
are people of the country in which they fight can have the 
most intimate knowledge of hiding places, terrain and popu- 
lace; they have an advantage over any invader in getting 
the cooperation of the populace; and only they can melt into 
it and remain undetected—as did anti-Japanese guerrillas on 
the plains of North China and the Viet Minh in the Red 
River delta. These natural advantages can rule out quick 
decisions over indigenous guerrillas by foreign conventional 
forces which are, or which can be successfully portrayed as, 
alien invaders. 


F guerrilla forces are not supported by an existing gov- 
I ernment they must in effect create one. They can only 
survive and grow with popular support. but to be most effec- 
tive that support must be organized. The tasks of persuasion 
and propaganda; of setting up intelligence networks and a 
system of couriers; of obtaining funds and supplies; and 
of recruiting—all these are political and administrative 
tasks. They require a proto-governmental structure to sup- 
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‘his way, and the Huks in the Philippines did too. Both 
proved that a guerrilla movement can be effective with little 
support from without. 

Guerrilla forces may grow to the point where they can 
nold their own, in advantageous terrain they know well, 
against larger conventional forces. When they can, that 
terrain becomes for them a secure base. To the populace in 
it they can afford the protection which a government is 
expected to give its citizens. Meanwhile, by a process of 
subdivision which growth makes possible, other units are 
created which may build their own secure bases. These may 
be joined together into a “liberated area.” The guerrillas 
are on their way towards becoming an army. and their poli- 
tical structure towards becoming a government. 

Meanwhile the guerrillas must successfully wage their war 
against the armed force which opposes them and the gov- 
ernment which supports it. Officials in villages and towns 
are won over or killed, raids are staged on police stations and 
isolated troop units, highway convoys are ambushed. The 
regular forces can still go anywhere. but they cannot be 
everywhere. To protect main centers and principal lines of 
transport and communications, they may have to be pulled 
in from the countryside and from the smaller villages. This 
opens the countryside to wider guerrilla control. 

Finally the guerrilla forces, through their own growth 
and the attrition they inflict on the conventional forces op- 
posing them, may become the more numerous and _po- 
tentially the more powerful. To convert that potentiality into 
actuality. they may convert the more experienced of their 
guerrilla bands into regular forces which can fight mobile 
and positional warfare. At this point. when they are ready 
for a showdown with the forces still opposing them, they 
have the greatest need for the quantities of material which 
are consumed in set-piece battles. At this point, then, 
massive support from without is most likely to be crucial. 
But at this point. too, they cease to be a predominantly 
guerrilla force. 


HE foregoing account does justice neither to the com- 
‘ees and difficulty of organizing a guerrilla rebellion, 
or of converting a predominantly guerrilla force into a regu- 
lar army. These are endeavors which occupied the Chinese 
Communists for the better part of a generation. The account 
does provide a generalized concept of some of the tasks in- 
volved in such an endeavor, and of their sequential order. 
If the account is reasonably correct, and | think it is, we can 
conclude: 

First, guerrilla warfare is more suited to some types of 
terrain than others, but it depends more on the populace 
than terrain: 

SECOND, consequently, it is not a form of warfare which 
an alien invader can readily use to overcome an indigenous 
populace; 

THIRD, it is not a form of warfare which alien forces, and 
especially alien conventional forces, can easily counter— 
especially if it is waged in an underdeveloped society ; 

FourTH, it is correct to conclude that outside aid and 
sanctuary may ease the tasks of guerrillas, and that such aid 
may be decisive, especially when they are ready to pass over 
to conventional operations, but not necessarily correct to 
conclude that a guerrilla movement requires substantial sup- 
port from outside to be effective as such. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


“Let observation with extensive view survey man- 
kind, from China to Peru.’—Samuel Johnson 


Four Books for the Kremlinologist’s Library 


OUR RECENT additions to the Krem- 
linologist’s library reveal again 
what a wide range of style and subject 
matter can be encompassed by those 
who write on Soviet affairs. Howard 
Norton, a veteran correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, sketches Moscow life 
with swift. shrewd strokes. Frank 
Gibney, also a seasoned newsman, takes 
us on a tour dhorizon of local Commu- 
nist movements as they prosper or fade 
in the peaceful coexistence phase. Lazar 
Pistrak, an emigré researcher of note, 
critically examines Khrushchev ascend- 
ing to the heights of power. And a dis- 
tinguished group of scholars illuminate 
many facets of the intelligentsia’s posi- 
tion under both the old and new re- 
gimes. 
Howard Norton makes no claim to be 
a political pundit, offers no theories to 
explain the nature of Soviet society, 
amasses no storehouse of lore for the 
tourist visiting the Soviet Union. His 
collection of short pieces, written over 
the three years of his exposure to Soviet 
ways, is in the tradition of the late 
Meyer Berger of the New York Times 
—-a fascinated excursion into the work- 
ings of a modern metropolis. Norton 
came to the Soviet Union with neither 
knowledge of Russian nor familiarity 
with Russian history; his sketches are 


Moscow 
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therefore limited in depth. But they 
are enlivened by a discerning eye for 
the less widely reported aspects of life 
in Russia: the unpredictable elevators, 
the urge for privacy in a communally 
housed world, the contrast between state 
store barrenness and collective market 
plenty, the spacious grounds of Moscow 
parks left unkempt for lack of lawn- 
mowers, the efficient despatch of fire 
engines to all quarters of the once 
inflammable wooden city. Howard 
Norton’s book is highly readable, if not 
profound, and as a deft exposé of a 
lumbering bureaucracy it merits circula- 
tion to audiences in the newly inde- 
pendent states who may take at face 
value Soviet boasts of superiority in 
economic planning. 

Frank Gibney is no Moscow hand. 
but he has long background in foreign 
reporting. and his survey of Communist 
movements in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America is a workmanlike job. He 
has clearly consulted knowledgeable 
sources, and his account of leadership 
and doctrinal struggles makes interest- 
ing reading, particularly in the chapters 
on the Middle East. He cannot claim 
personal authority in any region de- 
scribed and thus the book, for all its 
professional touch, is essentially a pop- 
ular introduction. His chapter on 
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Soviet espionage, particularly drawing 
attention to the use of “black” propa- 
ganda, was enriched by his collabora- 
tion with Peter Deriabin, the defector 
from the KGB. Although forged letters 
and documents purportedly originating 
from high U.S. officials often contain 
crude errors, Gibney rightly warns of 
their impact upon the gullible who are 
predisposed to suspect “capitalist” 
motives. 

On a more scholarly level than either 
of these, Lazar Pistrak’s carefully doc- 
umented study of Khrushchev’s rise to 
power serves as excellent background 
material for the now stormy, now be- 
nign utterances of the Soviet leader. 
Pistrak’s encyclopedic knowledge of 
Soviet politics and personalities makes 
this a heavy book for the non-specialist 
but a valuable source for those im- 
mersed in the field. At the same time, 
as a Menshevik, Pistrak cannot conceal 
his hatred of Bolshevism, and his ac- 
count at times resembles a tract more 
than a biography. Pistrak goes to ex- 
haustive lengths to prove what few in- 
formed persons now question—that 
Khrushchev’s condemnation of Stalin’s 
crimes in 1956 masked a large degree 
of personal responsibility for the acts 
of terror in the 1930’s. The exhumation 
of skeletons in the Soviet closet is 
always salutary, given the consistent 
attempts of Soviet apologists to disclaim 
or obfuscate past sins. But it is doubt- 
ful whether muckraking alone, however 
satisfying. is enough to explain the 
motivations of one who survived, and 
triumphed, in the Soviet political 
jungle. Balanced judgment on Mr. K.’s 
life and work must await another biog- 
rapher. 

At the first sight “The Russian In- 
telligentsia” might appear to be the 
least topical of the four. Esoteric 
though it may be in parts, the collection 

ONLY IN RUSSIA, by Howard Norton. 
Van Nostrand, $4.95, 

THE KHRUSHCHEV PATTERN, by 
Frank Gibney. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$4.95. 

THE GRAND TACTICIAN, by Lazar 
Pistrak. Praeger. $6.00. 

THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA, by 
Richard Pipes (Ed.). Columbia Univ. Press. 
$4.50. 
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Tiflis by Sheila Isham 


of essays is of the first importance for 
an understanding of an elusive yet 
central riddle in Soviet society—the 
attitude of intellectuals toward the re- 
gime. Defiance of self-constituted au- 
thority, reformist tendencies, deep spir- 
itual roots were characteristic of the 
pre-revolutionary intelligentsia; but in 
today’s scientist, writer, engineer, or 
artist no single mood or combination 
of moods can be distinguished. Cer- 
tainly the old forms of intellectual 
challenge have given way to a new 
form of assertive intellectual autonomy 
—the flight from reality by immersion 
in the sanctity of technical standards, 
the adoption of an intense profession- 
alism. The Stalinist generation stands 
accused of meshchanstvo, the defect that 
sparked the nineteenth century fathers 
and sons conflict: social conformism, 
contempt for creative activity, an obses- 
sion with personal power and security. 
The private hero of many Soviet in- 
teHectuals today is solitary, dedicated, 
asocial—and herein lies the ultimate 
challenge to the Soviet collectivism. 

Among university students, as David 
Burg points out, the rejection of Soviet 
society finds its outlet in neo-Bolshev- 
ism, a theory that explains political 
repression and bureaucratic indifference 
as resulting from the distortion, or in- 
version, of Lenin’s doctrines on the 
state. The “Back to Lenin” school of 
thought is naive. to be sure, but it is 
also an interesting symptom of the 
effort to rationalize the glaring dis- 
crepancy between the Marxist-Leninist 
ideal and the dismal meanness of much 
in Soviet life. That men of education 
in the U.S.S.R. should perceive this 
inconsistency is in itself a sign of 
promise for further evolution of Soviet 
society. 


Equal and Excellent? 


R. GARDNER, president of the Car- 
Foundation, gives in 161 
calm pages the logical framework nec- 
essary for an examination of excel- 
lence. He is not describing Utopia, he 
makes clear; he is taking our society 
as it is and pondering ways to excel- 
lence within it. 

“Consider the Foreign Service offi- 
cer,’ he says. “We must provide 
ample pay for our Foreign Service of- 
ficers; but even within the scale of 
monetary rewards that a wealthy na- 
tion can afferd it isn’t possible to buy 
with money the qualities and the per- 
formance needed—the competence, 
judgment, willingness to endure hard- 
ships, and voluntary exile from the life 
that Americans love. Pay is impor- 
tant, but only devotion and conviction 
will insure the desired outcome.” 

Dr. Gardner is discussing, primarily, 
the tug of war in America between the 


principles of equalitarianism and indi- 
vidual performance. He believes that 
overemphasis on individual perform- 
ance brings forth self-corrective forces 
within our society. But overemphasis 
on equality leads to correction from 
outside by a society with unfettered 
talents. We must prevent excesses 
both in individual performance—or we 
shall not remain a democracy—and in 
equalitarianism—or we shall lose our 
vitality. His summation may be found 
in an excellent sentence: “We must 
seek excellence in a context of concern 
for all.” With this study behind us, 
perhaps we can better take up the next 
question: How do you get people to 
strive for excellence in a society that 
often seems to value excellence less 
“a? 
than success? 
EXCELLENCE: CAN WE BE EQUAL 
AND EXCELLENT TOO? by John W. 
Gardner. Harper and Brothers. $3.95. 


America—Too Young to Die! 


HIS SOMEWHAT hastily written book 
T is Alexander P. De Seversky’s 
attempt to shock the New Frontier, 
and Congress, into reorganizing our 
defenses before it is too late. When will 
it be too late? Perhaps next year. De 
Seversky believes 1962 a likely year for 
the opening of the inevitable nuclear 
war. John F. Kennedy can be our 
greatest President— “or our last.” 

Much of what De Seversky says is 
designed to shock and will shock many. 
He doesn’t believe in the balanced 
forces’ concept. He believes only in 
aerospace power, offensive and defen- 
sive. Limited wars will soon explode in 
nuclear war. Our foreign bases are 
worthless real estate. 

“This time I'd rather be wrong than 
right,” says De Seversky. He has been 


“Gleaned from the Desert” 
ean readers of Thomas Mer- 


ton will find in his introduction to 
this visually beautiful little book the 
ease of writing and thinking which they 
have come to expect from him. New 
readers might like to lean now and 
then on this wisdom gleaned from the 
desert, and, in these almost terrifying 
years, take solace in being reminded 
that “. . . the soul is matured only in 
battles.” As Merton so aptly states. 
“Our time is in desperate need of this 
kind of simplicity.” 
—Iona McNuvty 


THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT — 
Some Sayings of the Desert Fathers of the 
Fourth Century, translated by Thomas 
Merton. New Directions, New York. $3.50. 


wrong before. We can hope he is wrong 
now. Unfortunately, if he is right, 
there won't be many people around to 
whom he can say, “I told you so!” 

Is his book worth reading? Yes. It 
doesn’t take long and he has also been 
right before, though perhaps not as con- 
sistently as the introdution would in- 
dicate. Some of the ideas he promotes 
—integration of the armed forces and 
a high state of civil defense—already 
have wide acceptance. It is worth read- 
ing if only to force oneself to consider 
some important facts about life and 
survival in the latter half of the 
twentieth century. 

—A.Bert W. STOFFEL 

AMERICA: TOO YOUNG TO DIE! by 


Vajor Alexander P, De Seversky. McGraw 
Hill. $4.95. 


Record of Diplomacy 


BartLETT’s standard work, 
“The Record of American Diplo- 
macy” appeared in its last edition 
seven years ago, the compilation by 
Dorothy Goebel has the merit of fresh- 
ness. It contains documents and texts 
from the days of the founding fathers 
to the UN resolution on intervention 
in the Congo and Khrushchev’s attack 
upon the United Nations on September 
23, 1960, when he first introduced the 
concept of the troika. Not as complete 
as Bartlett, but intelligently edited and 
with many documents that are not con- 
tained in the bigger work. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: A 
Documentary Survey, 1776-1960. Edited 
by Dorothy B. Goebel. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc. $5.50. 
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*“*America in the Modern World”’ 


W. Brocan, the eminent Cam. 
bridge University professor of po- 
litical science proposes, in this short 
work based on a series of lectures de- 
livered at Rutgers in 1959, to explain 
America’s diminished hold on the es- 
teem of the world during the last dec- 
ade, and the various political realign- 
ments of recent years which have not 
on the whole been in our favor. He 
attributes these reverses in part to de- 
fects and historical lags in our national 
values, and to a certain naiveté in our 
view of the world, in particular the 
notion that our political institutions 
ought to be slavishly copied by the 
countries that are just beginning to 
function as free nations. 
Professor Brogan suggests a number 


AMERICA IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
by D. W. Brogan. Rutgers University Press. 
$3.00. 


A New Turkish Novel 
A NEW BOOK by a Turkish writer is 


a rarity on American publishing 
lists. The appearance of the title, 
“Memed, My Hawk” by Yashar Kemal 
among the novels of Madison Avenue 
and the Deep South has something of 
the same impact as the sight of a wild 
blue heron wading in the barnyard 
pond among the ducks. 

Yashar Kemal has not written a 
conventional novel. “Slim Memed” is 
a young Anatolian villager turned out- 
law, and his story has strong overtones 
of a folk legend. The tale is told as 
simply as the Kalevala, but “Memed, 
My Hawk” will never be taken for a 
verbatim recital of a folk story. The 
rich, vivid language, the deft, sharp 
portraits, the moving revelations of the 
unhappy lot of his Anatolian farmers 
all proclaim the gifted writer that, in 
truth, Yashar Kemal is. 

Although the dust jacket speaks of 
the book as a “stirring epic of modern 
Turkey,” the cruel landlord, the op- 
pressed peasants, the bands of moun- 
tain desperadoes are closer in spirit to 
the time of the Ottoman Empire than 
to Ataturk’s Turkey. While the time 
of the action of the book is not clearly 
stated, there are allusions that make it 
seem likely that Kemal is writing of 
the early years of the Republic. It will 
be interesting if Yashar Kemal turns, 
as this reviewer hopes he may, to the 
interpretation of the problems current 
in Turkey today. 


—Resecca H. LATIMER 


MEMED, MY HAWK, by Yashar Kemal. 
Translated by Edouard Roditi. Pantheon. 
$4.95. 
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of changes in our educational goals and 
methods. For one thing, an American 
education could and should be made 
less drawn-out and wasteful. He further 
urges that some prevalent beliefs, such 
as the one that the businessman and his 
outlook are the nation’s best guide in 
each and every phase of our national 
existence, ought to be sacked. 

These controversial findings and rec- 
ommendations are ably buttressed by 
convincing, well-documented arguments, 
and presented in a most friendly and 
temperate way. This reviewer found 
himself in substantial agreement with 
Professor Brogan at practically all 
times, and feels sure that we can indeed 
benefit by the clarity and insights of a 
critic who deserves to be viewed as a 
good friend of the United States, in the 
great tradition of de Tocqueville. 


—JoserH FRANK 


Insiders—and Out 
A GROUP OF NEW artists, called In- 


siders, is introduced in this book. 
An Insider is concerned with the hu- 
man condition and expresses his con- 
cern in representational imagery. He 
believes it possible to communicate 
with his contemporaries without com- 
promising his artistic integrity. In this, 
he stands in sharp contrast to the artist 
who makes non-committal statements 
in abstraction, subjective automatism 
or realism—and disdains popular un- 
derstanding or approval. 

In addition to celebrating the Insid- 
ers, Rodman lambastes those outside 
the charmed circle he has drawn. Of 
the Abstract Expressionist, he remarks: 
“He has become like Narcissus except 
that even his own image is too disturb- 
ing to confront; he studies the mystery 
of his handwriting and the ripples in 
the pond.” 

However, even after Rodman’s ab- 
sorbing expression of his views, many 
readers may still find themselves un- 
able to distinguish between the art of 
the Insiders and the art of those who 
are too far out—at least, for Rodman. 
—R. W. R. 

THE INSIDERS, by Selden Rodman. 


Louisiana State University Press. $6.95. 


“The Washerwomen” by Earl J. Wilson 


“The Anthill” 


N “THE ANTHILL” Madame Labin has 
I performed the very useful service 
of focussing attention on the individual 
in Communist China. The generally 
well-known facts of communist policies 
and movements on the Mainland of 
China assume a new and meaningfu! 
dimension when viewed in terms of 
what effect they have had on the people 
of China. Madame Labin found her 
material in the refugee camps of Hong 
Kong. Her device is to present the 
personal experiences of these refugees. 
representing all walks of life, in terms 
of a series of dialogues. 

Madam Labin feels very strongly 
about man’s inhumanity to man, and 
makes very clear that communist ends 
do not and cannot justify the means. 
In some instances the reader of her 
book is left feeling that the impact of 
her message would have been stronger 
had she permitted the reader to reach 
his own conclusions. A minor irritant 
in the book is the absence of uniformity 
in the romanization of Chinese names. 
These are unimportant failings, how- 
ever, and do not dim the value of a 
well-documented and very eloquent 
contribution to the understanding of 
Communism in China. 

—Ricuarp H. Donatp 


THE ANTHILL: The Human Condition 
in Communist China, by Suzanne Labin. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. Freder- 
ick A. Praeger. $6.75. 


“An Only Child” 

NE of the amazing aspects of the 

English language today is the 
seeming reluctance or inability of its 
writers to express themselves clearly. 
John O’Hara and James Thurber have 
been notable exceptions and after read- 
ing Frank O’Connor’s “An Only Child” 
I would include him in the small and 
lonely band of men who write with 
nouns and verbs. 

Rising out of deceptively simple 
prose are the sights, sounds, and smells 
of Dublin at the turn of the century. 
The cast of characters is great: a 
drunken father, a neanderthal grand- 
mother, a soft, gentle uncle. neighbors, 
and a memorable mother who fights 
with the ferocity of a wounded tigress 
to keep the family together in the face 
of ever-present poverty. And through 
it all is the young, sensitive boy grop- 
ing to find light and freedom. That he 
is able to overcome these frightening 
obstacles and go on to become one of 
Ireland’s finest writers is a tribute to 
human endurance and just plain guts. 
It is a book not soon forgotten. 

—Peter Brampton 


AN ONLY CHILD, by Frank O'Connor. 
Alfred Knopf. $4.50. 
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Thunderbolt of the Confederacy” writes about Old Crow 


Gen. John Hunt Morgan was concerned that his friend Dr. Henry Fox might miss the enjoyment of prized 
Kentucky bourbon. “How can | get some Old Crow Whiskey to you,” wrote Morgan, “let me know 


and the return mail will carry you a demijohn of as good as ever went down your throat.” 


Taste the Greatness of 


Light-Mild- 86 Proof Kentucky Bourbon 


America prefers its native bourbon over all other whiskies —and this 
preference is growing constantly. Every day more people turn to 
the light, mild bourbons of Kentucky. And after 126 years Old Crow 
is still the undisputed leader of all bourbons. Have you tried it? 


AMERICA’S MOST 


PREFERREI) BOURBON The bourbon 


‘THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., 


DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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1. Ouagadougou, Upper Volta. (|. to r.) Ambassador Thomas 
S. Estes, Mrs. Estes, and Deputy Chief of Mission Robert 
A. McKinnon greet the Upper Voltan Pastor attached to the 
Protestant Mission, and (partially obscured) a missionary’s 
young daughter, during Fourth of July celebrations at the 
Embassy Residence. 


2. Karachi. Addressing the residents of the new refugee 
colony of Korangi, Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson (1.) with 
Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Jean Kennedy Smith (sister of the Presi- 
dent) and their interpreter. Royal D. Bisbee, PAO, Lahore, 
during the Vice President’s recent trip to the Far East. 


3. Goteborg. Gathered at the opening of the U. S. Trade and 
Information Center at the International Swedish Trade Fair 
are: (1. to r.) Sweden’s Prime Minister, Mr. Tage Erlander; 
Mr. Sven Hammarstrém, Managing Director of the Fair; Consul 
General Paul Pearson; Ralph Hunt (with back to camera), 
Economic Counselor at the Embassy Stockholm; and Vice Con- 
sul Edward Peck, in charge of the Center. 


4. New Delhi. “Taj Tigers” of the American International 
School, two-time champions of the Basketball Invitation Tourna- 
ment (1. to r.) are: Tommy Noonan (USIS), Mrs. Willow 
Gupta (American International School), Alan Johnson 
(TCM), Terry MacDonald (Wheat Association), Raj. Chopra 
(Coach), Bill Holeombe (USIS), Brian Johnson (TCM), Jeff 
Myers (TCM), and John Jones (American Embassy). 


5. Reno. Mr. and Mrs. Chad F. Calhoun drinking a toast 
following their recent wedding. Mrs. Calhoun is the former 
Edith G. Thomas, who was secretary to the Ambassador at 
‘Addis Ababa. Mr. Calhoun is Vice President of the Kaiser 
Industries Corporation. 


6. Washington. At a recent AFSA luncheon (1. to r.) Wil- 
liam L. Blue, Chairman of AFSA’s Board of Directors, Dr. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., guest speaker, and Charles E. 
Bohlen, Special Assistant to the Secretary, who underlined 
the importance of Dr. Schlesinger’s talk in his appreciative 
remarks after the talk. 


7. Turin. On “American Day” at the International Labor 
Exhibition all American citizens in the Turin district were 
invited. Ambassador G. Frederick Reinhardt is shown re- 
ceiving a gift of freshly picked mushrooms, a token of ap- 
preciation from Giuseppe Costa, an American citizen who was 
a miner in Colorado for thirty-seven years before retiring to 
his native village of Lanzo near Turin. Consul Charles K. 
Moffly (at right) was U. S. Commissioner for the Exhibition. 
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The Classic Blazer 

Smartly tailored of the 
finest worsted our handsome 
comfortably casual classic 
navy blue blazer can travel 
anywhere and is admirably 
suited for either 
country wear. $39.50 


city or 


Matching Cambridge grey 
wool worsted slacks. $17.95 


Please mail chest and waist 
size when ordering. 


FARNSWORTH REED Lid. 


Clothiers 
1625 H Street N.W. 


Haberdashers 
1341 F Street N.W. 
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SUMMITRY 


PERSONAL PROPERTY INSURANCE 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Right now, if you like, and certainly before you make your 
next move, clip the coupon below for details about the Gov- 
ernmsnt Service Comprehensive Policy—a new standard in 
personal property protection. 


You get world-wide, all risk protection that never has to be 

rewritten when you move .. . limited ocean transit coverage 
. and other benefits, all in one policy. 

And you can add overseas liability protection and accidental 

death indemnity to the same policy—if you wish. 

Mail the coupon, or phone today for complete information 

about the convenience, security and economy of the 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 
Underwritten by Lloyds of London 


J. BLAISE DE SIBOUR & CO., Dept. 405 


1700 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ME 8-3996 


Send me without obligation complete information about the 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMPREHENSIVE POLICY writ- 


ten especially for Foreign Service families. 


Name (please print) 


Address 


City Zone State Country 


(Continued from page 22) 


_ was on his way to the airport, Khrushchev going from the 
| Soviet Embassy to the Embassy residence in the suburb of 
| Purkersdorf. 


phonic touch with Ministerialrat Dr. Oswald Peterlunger, 


Both escort leaders were in constant radio- 


head of the Austrian State (security) Police who conducted 
the intricate logistics of summit traffic from his radio com- 


_mand car miles away. He told the Kennedy convoy to slow 
_down to ten kilometers per hour, and ordered the Khrush- 
_chev convoy to step on it and go seventy an hour. 


“When we reached the dangerous intersection,” says an 
awed member of the President’s party, “the red taillight of 
the Khrushchev convoy just disappeared at the corner of 
Schlossallee. It was a beautiful job.” President Kennedy 


_ wanted to know what had happened. “The President always 
_wants to know everything. 
_talks dragged on until 4:35, worried aides remembered that 
the President’s plane was scheduled to take off for London 
| at 5:20. 
President ought to go out there directly instead of picking 


When the Sunday afternoon 


It’s forty minutes out to the airport. Maybe the 


up Mrs. Kennedy at the Embassy residence, as had been 


_planned. But no one suggests anything to President Ken- 


nedy. They asked him. He decided to go all the way back 


for Mrs. Kennedy. The plane left an hour late for Lon- 
don.” 


T IS ANOTHER paradox of our troubled times that summit 

diplomacy is more problematic than ever but that the 
subtle technique of summitry—security, protocol, communi- 
cations, the interplay of psychological relations—is impres- 
sive. The mechanics of the meetings are often more exciting 
than the meetings themselves that end on a note of disillu- 
sion. 


Everything went very fast. On the late morning of May 
15, rumors of an NBC report from faraway Palm Beach, 
Florida, swept the American Embassy in Vienna. President 
Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev might meet in Vienna, 
Geneva or Stockholm. No one in Vienna had any idea that 
the meeting had been under consideration since February. 


The speed of the New Frontier overtook the gemiitlich 
Danube city. On May 22, American and Soviet advance 
parties flew in to map out the mechanics. They knew little 
as yet. There would be two meetings. And on Sunday 
morning the President and Mrs. Kennedy would go to 
church. The security details were informally discussed be- 
tween those two skilled pros in the Art of Protection, 
White House Secret Service Chief James Rawley and Lieut. 
General N. S. Zakharov, Khrushchev’s top bodyguard. Both 
had been junior secret service men at the Yalta Conference 
back in 1945. 


“They understand one another without many words,” an 
Austrian security expert says. “They looked at all the build- 
ings and rooms where the talks would take place. They 


decided that on Saturday the Russians would have three 
secret men inside the U.S. Embassy residence, that the 
Americans would send three of their men on Sunday into 
the Soviet Embassy. They drew up diagrams, mapped out 
the routes, agreed on facilities for the press. They seemed 
_ more worried about enthusiastic crowds than about potential 
assassins.” 
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by Joseph Wechsberg 


HE AUSTRIANS hoped the Kennedys would attend Sun- 
day morning service at Hofburg Chapel where the 
Vienna Philharmonic and the Vienna Boys’ Choir perform 
the great Masses of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Bruckner. 
The White House experts took one horrified look at the 
small chapel and ruled it out; instead the Kennedys would 
attend Mass at St. Stephan’s Cathedral. President Kennedy 
refused one of the red silk covered pews near the altar and 
prayed in one of the wooden pews with the rest of the wor- 
shippers, who greeted him by lifting up their arms and 
waving their handkerchiefs, which is an old local custom. 


Austria’s officials kept a stiffly neutral upper lip but the 
people of Vienna were, in the words of one observer, “strict- 
ly neutral for Jack and Jackie.” Practically the entire popu- 
lace was out in the street to greet the first United States 
President ever to come to Vienna (except 100.000 soccer 
fans on Saturday afternoon who saw their “wonderteam” 
beat England three to one). Each store near the State 
Opera displayed a Kennedy picture. Police President Josef 
Holaubek said that the crowds which lined the streets along 
the Kennedy’s route were the largest ever in Vienna. When 
Khrushchev drove by, the Viennese stared; when they saw 
the Kennedys, they cheered. 


The Kurter, Vienna’s largest paper. greeted the meeting 
in German, English and Russian, adding a typical note of 
local skepticism by reminding of earlier, unsuccessful sum- 
mit meetings. In 1807, Napoleon I met Tsar Alexander I 
on a luxurious raft in the Memel river to divide Europe but 
five years later they were divided themselves by war. In 
1865. Napoleon III met Bismarck in Biarritz; a few years 
later he was Bismarck’s prisoner. In 1897 Tsar Nikolaus II 
and President Felix Faure of France met in Kronstadt to sign 
a pact against the Triple Alliance; nothing good came out 
of that. In 1905 Kaiser Wilhelm II met Tsar Nikolaus II. 
his nephew, on his yacht “Hohenzollern” along the Finnish 
coast. As a polite gesture the Kaiser wore the uniform of a 
Russian admiral and the Tsar wore a German uniform, but 
the Russian cabinet refused to ratify the drafted defense 
treaty. and we know what happened in 1914. In 1939, 
Hitler met Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov in Berlin; two 
years later he invaded the Soviet Union. 


Molotov, now an exiled minor diplomat in Vienna, pro- 
vided one of the few genuinely dramatic moments of the 
weekend. He stood way down the reception line, pale and 
trembling, as Khrushchev arrived at the station. Would 
the victorious Khrushchev ignore the man who had tried 
to oust him in 1957? Khrushchev stopped for a handshake 
and thirty seconds of talk. Afterwards even poker-faced 
Gromyko had a smile for his erstwhile boss. 


The aides of both statesmen were deluged by improbable 
or heartbreaking requests. A desperate old woman man- 
aged to hand a letter to Mrs. Khrushchev asking her for 
help to get her daughter out of Communist Rumania. A 
Rumanian doctor, now in Switzerland, handed a Kennedy 
aide a file of letters: his wife had died of brain cancer in 
Rumania and he was unable to get his two children out. 
An Indian woman asked to see President Kennedy to sell 
him her idea of a “United Nations Peace Corps.” A Swiss 
farmer delivered two suckling pigs, crated, “for luck” to 
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the American and the Soviet embassies. A Greek journalis' 
wanted ‘“‘a short message from President Kennedy for the 
people of Greece.” 

No summit meeting can be better than its press, and the 
real story of this meeting was to explain that there would 
be no story. “Our greatest problem was our inability to 
answer specific questions.” said a worried American press 
officer. There was almost no news but the 1509 accredited 
members of the world’s newspapers, wire services. radio and 
television networks sent out over six million words. Vienna’s 
papers had tactfully indicated that the summit would cost 
the Austrian taxpayers around ten million Schilling ($400,- 
000) but added hopefully that “cable and phone tolls alone 
would bring back the money, not to speak of hotel bills.” 
From the United States came more than 300 correspondents 
and photographers; from the Soviet Union came 13; from 
Red China came none. The West German correspondents 
were speaking to the East Germans which happens rarely. 
The American network people gave a fine demonstration of 
free enterprise rivalry. The Soviet correspondents went 
everywhere as a closed group, never competing for news. 

The American Embassy kept a dozen people in its five- 
room press office at the New Hofburg to provide correspond- 
ents with a flow of information; the Russians had one 
young man in their five rooms who knew little and said 
even less. The Soviet Embassy kept a direct telephone line 
to the Kremlin but did not bother to install a switchboard 
for the summit talks. (Even senior officials have to come 
down from their offices to the two telephones near the en- 
trance and take their calls there.) A direct White House 
phone, appropriately colored white, stood in Press Secre- 
tary Pierre Salinger’s office at the Hofburg, and other direct 
lines were installed at the Embassy residence in Hietzing, 
and at the Hotel Bristol. An American reporter happened 
to walk into one of the rooms at the Bristol assigned to 
members of the U.S. delegation when the phone rang. A 
White House operator was on the line, asking, “What num- 
ber did you want, sir?” Without hesitation, the correspond- 
ent gave his home number in Washington, D. C. His wife 
was delighted to hear his voice. 

The basic shortage of news contrasted with the formidable 
array of news-gathering facilities. Two American networks 
flew in a 6,000 pound emergency generator (at air freight 
rates), brought dozens of technicians. An executive esti- 
mated his network’s expenses as “far above $100,000.” 
Planes were chartered to fly pictures and films to Paris and 
London. During the afternoon talk at the American Embassy 
residence in the lovely district of Hietzing, American wire 
services and networks had rented all rooms in the neighbor- 
hood wtih a view of the Embassy residence garden (and 
were rewarded when they saw briefly Kennedy and Khrush- 
chev, gesticulating and talking through their interpreters). 
Local phone calls cost one Schilling (4¢) in Vienna but by 
five p.m. over 100 Schilling were paid for a call. 


IENNA’S HOFBURG, whose huge wing facing the Ring 
Vis called The New Palace, was unanimously voted the 
world’s best press center by veterans of many international 
meetings. Built between 1881 and 1913, it is used by the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy for its general conferences (daily 
rental: over $3,000), has interpreters’ booths, simultaneous 
transmission facilities, five radio studios (which proved in- 
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by Joseph Wechsberg 


sufficient), 22 teleprinters and 50 of Vienna’s 80 outgoing 
ielephone lines. The Hofburg staff people work with the 
speed of stagehands. On Thursday evening a state dinner 
nad been given for President Kekkonen of Finland, and on 
ihe Monday after the summit four international congresses 
opened here. The correspondents worked in sumptuous 
halls with valuable paintings (the Fragonards in the Russian 
press room had been covered up by cautious workmen), 
walked over beautifully inlaid parquet floors. were accredited 
within 25 seconds (in Geneva it takes 25 minutes), and 
some of them slept in the Fasangarten Army barracks, 
dubbed “Military Hilton.” On Sunday morning a woman 
correspondent, suffering from the aftermath of a Heuriger 
(new wine) party, rang the bell. drowsily asked for “clear 
consommé with a fresh egg and no salt” and had her order 
in five minutes. Not many army cooks on earth can do 
that. The Army delivered Pfc. Gerhard Buchinger as in- 
terpreter in English, Russian, French, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Turkish, Flemish. Danish and Norwegian. And 
since nothing goes without music in the city of Haydn, 
Schubert and Johann Strauss, the army band woke up the 
world press with a serenade in the morning. 


HE BASIC lack of news was cleverly camouflaged by the 

well-known Austrian ability of supplying local color. 
President Scharf received his visitors in his study in the 
Imperial Palace, a former bedroom of Empress Maria The- 
resa famous for ‘its clock. Its fingers run counterclockwise 
over an inverted dial. (The Empress, unable to see the 
clock through the bed’s curtains, instead saw the clock’s re- 
flection in a mirror.) Unable to guess what was being dis- 
cussed, the press had to fall back on the furniture of Am- 
bassador Matthews’ music room (pink damask chairs around 
a black coffee table), gastronomical lunch detail (the 
Americans offered foie gras, filet of beef Wellington, mimosa 
salad, ice cream, Austrian and French wines: the Soviets 
brought along their own caviar, vodka and Crimean cham- 
pagne, and gave Soviet crabmeat, chicken and dessert) ; 
explained that President Kennedy was not drinking Com- 
munist Pilsner Beer, as had been erroneously reported when 
a truck with a sign Pilsner Beer was seen entering the 
Embassy gate. It had contained only plain soda water, 
explained an embarrassed Embassy spokesman; the Presi- 
dent would get neutral Austrian Schwechat-Hopfenperle 
beer. 


And when things got desperately dull there was always 
Jackie. “The Good Lord knows what would have happened 
if Madame Kennedy hadn’t come along,” said a grateful 
French correspondent. By the time Mrs. Kennedy was 
having lunch at Vienna’s Kerzenstiiberl, looking at the 
Augarten Porcelain Manufacture, admiring the white Lippi- 
zaner horses at the Spanish Riding School, or just smiling 
at the crowds, it was obvious that she was worth half a 
dozen atomic warheads in psychological warfare value. Her 
dinner dress at Schénbrunn palace was better copy than the 
previous press conference. She passed a crucial test when 
she did not get trapped in one of Maria Theresa’s devilish 
ceremonial chairs, designed for ladies wearing long crinoline 
gowns. Jackie kept gracefully sitting on the edge of the 
dangerous fauteuil. “Superb poise,” said an impressed 
palace habitué. 

When the Wieden district organization of the Austrian 
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People’s Party asked the American Embassy for 20 pictures 
each of President and Mrs. Kennedy and instead was given 
25 of the President and 5 of his wife, the supply of Jackie 
pictures having run out, the Wieden man said, “A poor 
fellow must take what he gets. But we would have liked 
it the other way around.” 


The Soviets didn’t hand out many Khrushchev pictures. 
No shop displayed any. But they presented Russian wrist- 
watches to some Austrian officials. The wife of one almost 
collapsed with nervous laughter when he came home, showed 
her his new gold watch and said, “The Russians gave it to 


me.” Fifteen years ago a Russian soldier had taken away 
hers. 


After the successful “dress rehearsal” the Austrians ex- 
pect more summit meetings in Vienna. They hope Vienna 
will soon compete with Geneva as the world’s international 
conference center. For one thing, Vienna’s past, unlike 
Geneva, is not tarnished with the spirit of failure. There 
is no “spirit of Vienna” yet. And the Danube city offers 
such un-Swiss attractions as good opera and good music, 
the Vienna Woods with their Heuriger inns and women- 
waltz-and-wine, and the city’s indescribable charm. 


And something else. “The Iron Curtain is only half an 
hour away.” a thoughtful Viennese observer says. “Suppose 
the delegates of the uncommitted nations of Africa and Asia 
would spend an evening in the charming village of Mérbisch 
on Lake Neusiedel? After some wine and music they might 
walk over to the nearby barbed-wire fences and see the 
wooden watch-towers with their machine guns just beyond 
the Hungarian border, a few yards away. It’s a sight that 
will make some men wonder what might be in store for 
them if they remain uncommitted.” 
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Social Reform and 
Revolution 


Can one hope for the necessary social re- 
form and economic growth in the lands 
of Latin America—without revolution— 
the author asks, and provides some hints 
as to how it might be accomplished. 


I’ HIs Alianza Para El Progreso speech of last March 
President Kennedy added new emphasis to U.S. foreign 
policy in Latin America. Social reform, as well as economic 
development, he pointed out, are cornerstones of U.S. policy 
in Latin America. 

It is now rather fashionable in Washington to talk about 
the social revolution that is needed in most of Latin Amer- 
ica—a concern that reflects more goodwill than actual 
know-how. Such concern is seldom based on an adequate 
understanding of the nature of social revolution, how it 
differs from social reform, and what their relationship to 
economic growth may be. 

In recent years, the term social revolution has come to 
be used as synonymous with any major social change, 
thereby obscuring both its meaning and its dangers. A so- 
cial revolution is but one form of social change—that ac- 
complished by means of the rapid and forceful transfer of 
political power and economic wealth and income from pre- 
viously dominant social groups to new or formerly subordi- 
nate ones. In this sense, social revolution is not necessarily 
what Latin America needs nor what the United States should 
be advocating. But it is what may well come about in much 
of Latin America, unless there is an acceleration of both 
social reform and economic growth. 

The new U.S. concern with social reform in Latin Amer- 
ica is largely a response to the threat of Castro-type social 
revolutions elsewhere in the region and to the danger that 
these revolutions would sooner or later be captured by the 
Communists. In Latin America. both Castroism and Com- 
munism attract popular support because of the growing sense 
of frustration at the slowness of economic growth and so- 
cial reform, and because of envy and resentment toward the 
United States. It is important to distinguish between what 
Communism promises to the people of underdeveloped 
countries and what it can in fact do for—or rather to— 
them. Furthermore, at the risk of oversimplification, it 
may be said that Communism is able to produce accelerated 

Theodore Geiger is Chief of International Studies of the National 
Planning Association, Washington, D. C. With a Ph.D. from Columbia 


University, he has served in the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Department of State and the War Production Board. 


*~Guitariste sur Lama” by A. Montandon 


by THEODORE GEIGER 


economic growth precisely because it can prevent the type 
of social reform which would mean rising and more equit- 
ably distributed incomes together with expensive social 
benefits for the great mass of the people. As both Russia 
and China have shown, Communism can hasten economic 
growth by preventing or suppressing social reform. In 
contrast, the pursuit of social reform without regard to 
economic growth may produce just the opposite result. 

The problem, then, confronting the Alianza Para El Pro- 
greso is a double one: first, how to accelerate economic 
growth and social reform in order to make social revolution 
unnecessary, and, second, to find acceptable ways of reconcil- 
ing economic growth with social reform so that. in effect, 
they support each other. The answer to the latter constitutes 
a large part of the solution to the former. 

The task of reconciling social reform and economic 
growth so as to avoid social revolution is not simply a 
technical one of allocating resources judiciously between 
capital investment and social welfare projects. In part, of 
course, it is, and the tendency in Washington will doubtless 
be to conceive the task only in this sense since it is the most 
familiar and manageable one. But, to do so would be a 
grave mistake. 


HE OUTCOME of social revolution is too ambiguous, its 
‘ae in human and moral losses too large, and the danger 
of its capture by the Communists too great for responsible 
Latin Americans or the United States to make it an explicit 
means for trying to bring about social reforms. But, neither 
can we wait for comparatively slow social processes “with- 
in a framework of democratic institutions,” to achieve the 
desired reforms. Mounting popular impatience and grow- 
ing Communist activity daily enhance the likelihood that 
the Hemisphere will be confronted with more Guatemalas 
and Cubas. Is it possible to speed up the process of social 
reform in Latin America by means consistent with demo- 
cratic institutions? 

When we in the United States think of rapidly achieved 
social reforms consistent with democratic institutions, we 
usually have in mind the great social advances in North 
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SOCIAL REFORM 


America and much of Western Europe since World War 
II, accomplished without even severe class conflicts, much 
less social revolution. It has become a truism to say that 
this happy result has been one of the direct consequences 
of an extraordinarily rapid and massive economic growth. 
In the familiar simile, a much larger “pie” became avail- 
able to distribute among the social claimants. Most got a 
larger slice than they had before, and even the rich, who 
may have received somewhat less, found that they needed 
to make no fundamental change in their level or style of 
living. However, is this possibility for accelerating the 
rate and easing the difficulties of social reform open to 
Latin America? The answer. unfortunately, is negative. 
Neither Latin American resources nor those likely to be 
available from the United States are large enough to ac- 
celerate real growth rates in these countries to the point 
where economic expansion alone would in a short enough 
time bring about substantial social betterment. 
ie LATIN AMERICA, even in the most economically ad- 
vanced countries ( Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico) , eco- 
nomic growth has been the privilege of certain regions in 
the country and groups in the population. Large inhabited 
areas and social groups in most Latin American countries 
have not been involved in such economic growth as has 
occurred or, if they have been touched by it. have been 
adversely affected—as the rise of both rural and urban un- 
employment and underemployment suggests. One of the 
major unsolved problems of economic development in Latin 
America is how to reverse what Albert Hirschman calls the 
process of polarization into developing and stagnant regions 
within each country. Thus, even if Latin American eco- 
nomic growth could be very substantially accelerated, it 
might not, in existing circumstances, bring about much so- 
cial amelioration either in the countryside or in the swelling 
slums of the industrializing urban centers. Some countries 
might be exceptions—Chile and Uruguay, for example— 
but there would not be many. 

Is there, then, no hope for social reform and economic 
growth “within a framework of democratic institutions” in 
Latin America? There is, but the achievement of social 
reform will be neither automatic nor easy in most coun- 
tries of Latin America. It requires a much deeper under- 
standing than we now have of how society operates in Latin 
America; a much firmer and stronger will than we have yet 
been capable of mustering to help the Latin Americans 
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bring about the desired reforms; and a much better planned | 
and sustained effort than we have ever before produced to | 
accomplish the agreed-upon goals. 

The task in each Latin American country is to discover 
the particular points in the existing social institutions and 
relationships at which pressures of various kinds can be 
applied, or induced, to set up “chain reactions” that will 
move significant parts of the society in the desired direc- | 
tions. These “leverage points” will vary from country to. 


OVERSEAS 
country and from stage to stage in each nation’s develop- | WITH EASE! 
ment. The types of pressures “applied will also vary—for | an? 


example, the direct expenditure of public funds, public and | 
private capital investment, changes in taxation and in trade | : 
and monetary policies, agrarian reform legislation and pro- | 


1 
grams, urban development plans, etc. The variations both | F MY NEW EXCLUSIVE “SPEED-PAK , 
in leverage points and in types of pressures are so great | SYSTEM CAN SAVE YOU UP TO 30 DAYS! 


that continuous study and reappraisal will be necessary if Pe 
decisions and actions are to be effective. 
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TO MOVE 
YOU 


OME HINTs as to what can be done are to be found in a| 

S collection of papers recently published under the title, 
“Social Change in Latin America Today.” Unfortunately, | 

there is space here to give only one example—that of the || then ee them to a warehouse where they 
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secluded Andean valley 250 miles of Lima. the | 
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with the support of the Peruvian government. a team Soeuan| 


Cornell University began in 1952 a systematic program 
of research and technical assistance designed to help the || ad 
Vicosinos substantially improve their economic life and their | 4 
health and education, and also learn how to manage both | 
the economic affairs of the estate and the local government | 
of their village. With a minimum of outside personnel and 
a very modest expenditure of funds, this effort has been | : 
extraordinarily successful. By 1957, the Vicosinos were | 2 
able to take over full control of the project; in 1958, in- | 
comes from the use of new seeds and cultivation methods | 
had reached the point where substantial annual payments | 
were begun toward purchase of the hacienda lands; over 
250 children were attending school in new buildings under | 
eight teachers; access entails had been built to namie a| 
better water supply developed, and the physical well-being 
and appearance of the people and their homes completely | 
transformed. More important for our purposes, the news of | 
the accomplishments of the Vicos project was beginning to) 
spread to other Andean valleys; and the Vicosinos are| ~storad yaaa throughout jen 

now said to be providing technical assistance to the peo-| ary ‘e 
ple on some of the other government-owned haciendas, | 
where similar efforts are being organized. | 
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Additional persons $1.50 each. 
10% discount for weekly occupancy. 


j—— Rowena F. Ward, Mgr.—Gladys L. Warner, Asst. Mgr. 
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problem is to find in each country a dozen or so such 
leverage points with good chances of setting off chain re- 
actions of greater or lesser scope and duration. The process 
must be a highly selective one based upon thorough study 
of the possibilities and of the requirements and ramifica- 
tions of each project or program. In turn, each effort must 
be carefully planned in advance, and administered with 
flexibility, tact and firmness. The kind of ad hoc, hit-or- 
miss improvisations that have characterized far too many 
economic development and foreign-aid activities since the 
Marshall Plan are not likely to produce much social reform 
in Latin America—or anywhere else, for that matter. 


AY I stress the point about selectivity. lest it be 
thought that I am advocating comprehensive social 
engineering. Quite the contrary. If the methods of social 
reform are to be consistent with democratic values, one of 
the main criteria in choosing a leverage point is that in- 
dividuals and groups should be manipulated by higher au- 
thorities as little as possible. Instead, decisions and actions 
on their part should be stimulated or induced by providing 
effective opportunities, incentives and penalties. Some di- 
rection and considerable help from the central government 
will, of course, be necessary, but the relevance of the Vicos 
example is that so much could be done by the free choice 
and voluntary action of the people themselves. 


Not only is the notion of comprehensive social engineer- 
ing morally arrogant and implicitly authoritarian; it is 
also impractical in the sense that social change is not some- 
thing to be planned and executed purely as a rational ac- 
tivity by social scientists and civil servants. Politics is in- 
herent in social reform, and most efforts in the past to 
achieve major social improvements have sooner or later 
had to take the form of political movements, or at least 
have become politically controversial. 

We in the United States tend sometimes to forget the 
basic importance and strength of self-interest, and to regard 
our own successful social reforms as owed to the achieve- 
ment by our social groups of a much greater degree of 
rationality or altruism than have prevailed in the past. Are 
men, however, intrinsically more rational or more moral to- 


_ day than formerly, in the sense that the strength and the 


short-sightedness of special interest have declined or have 
been overcome? Is it not that it is easier today to compro- 
mise or compose the conflicts of special interests in rapidly 
growing and wealthy societies like the United States because 
no group has to give up so much power or income as to feel 
that its social existence has thereby been basically under- 
mined ? 

Moreover, we also tend to forget, when urging other 
countries to undertake social reforms, that even those re- 
forms which do not indirectly involve the loss of power or 
income by an influential social group are nonetheless po- 
litically controversial, and quite difficult to accomplish, 
even in the wealthiest nation in the world. Adequate medi- 
cal care for the aged, more and better schools and teachers 
to meet the needs of a growing population and a more 
complex society, and other reforms are as controversial in 
the United States as are health and educational reforms 
relevant to Latin America’s needs—though probably for 
different reasons. 


by Theodore Geiger 


We in the United States will have to recognize that the 
pressure of self-interest is much stronger and class conflicts 
are much sharper and closer to the surface in Latin Amer- 
ica today than has been the case in the United States since 
the mid-1930’s. Social reform that requires any major 
group to give up or forego significant degrees of power or 
incomes will never be accomplished by civil servants and 
technicians alone. That it must enlist the active support and 
participation of the people to be benefited is obvious. But to 
be consistent with democratic values, it must also seek to 
win at least the passive acquiescence of those adversely 
affected, if at all possible. 

The complexities of the political situation—which varies 
considerably from country to country—cannot be conveyed 
by a few simple generalizations. Suffice it to say, the U.S. 
government will have to support—not necessarily openly 
nor uncritically—those parties and groups which seem most 
capable of achieving social reform without social revolution. 
For, if we don’t, the Communists surely will. We must also 
have a pretty good idea of who the next government is like- 
ly to be and maintain sufficient contact with it in the in- 
terim at least to forestall its capture by the Communists. 


To stress the strength of self-interest in Latin America, 
and the politically controversial implications of significant 
social reforms does not mean that either rational capabili- 
ties or socially responsible conduct is lacking south of the 
Rio Grande. But they operate somewhat differently than in 
North America or Western Europe owing to differences in 
cultural backgrounds. Every society has means for explicit- 
ly controlling or mitigating conflicts over power and in- 
come in addition to the more basic customs, institutions 
and moralities that are inherent in the culture. Traditionally, 
Latin American society has deliberately controlled such 
conflicts through dictatorship and authoritarian rule, and 
has mediated them through paternalism. Indeed, the con- 
ventional Latin American caudillo is only the patron writ 
large. The former is rapidly ceasing, if he has not already 
ceased, to be acceptable to Latin Americans. 


S THE TRADITIONAL paternalism of caudillo and patron 
has declined, it is interesting to note that newer forms 
have taken its place in the urban areas, though not in the 
countryside. In large part, the governments have been ex- 
pected to assume—and have assumed—what are in effect 
new forms of paternalistic obligations in place of the per- 
sonal largesse of the caudillo. The very advanced social 
welfare legislation on the statute books of most Latin Ameri- 
can countries is said to be in good measure a direct reflec- 
tion of this expectation, even though much of it has never 
been implemented owing to scarcity of resources and waste- 
ful administration. 


More significant for our purpose is the paternalism of 
many of the new large industrial enterprises owned and 
managed by Latin Americans. It comes as a surprise to 
most North Americans to see some—as yet. far too few— 
of these indigenous business enterprises granting welfare, 
health. education, and other expensive benefits to their 
workers considerably in excess of those which U.S. corpora- 
tions have increasingly been providing both at home and 
abroad. With a few exceptions (for example, the Chilean 
copper workers), these benefits are not primarily the result 
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The Alban Towers is Washington's finest apartment 
hotel for the Foreign Service Officer and his family. 
Removed from the congested downtown area yet 
convenient to all public buildings, the shopping 
and theater districts, this hotel has complete facili- 
ties for an overnight stay or an extended visit 
Moderate rates. 
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of collective bargaining between management and trade 
unions. True, as with U.S. business firms, they in part re- 
flect the obvious economic interest of the enterprise in a 
stable, healthy and skilled labor force. But. they also ap- 
parently embody the mutual expectations of paternalistic 
solicitude that seem still to characterize the attitudes both 
of management and of the workers. 

Though North Americans—and many Latin Americans, 
too—have always disapproved of the traditional paternalism 
of caudillo and patron, the new forms may well be a poten- 
tially helpful factor in mitigating the difficulties of achiev- 
ing social reform without social revolution in Latin Amer- 
ica. In the United States, the English-speaking Common- 
wealth, and northern Europe, a heightened sense of social 
responsibility moderating the pressure of self-interest, as 
well as the prevailing public and business moralities, have 
sprung in large part from a combination of the Protestant 
conscience and the Enlightenment’s insistence on the natural 
equality and rights of men. In Latin America, older Hispano- 
Catholic values and attitudes underlie group moralities and 
ideals of civic virtue. Yet, they may play an equivalent 
role in those societies, for they are also in constant dynamic 
tension with the powerful pressures of economic self-inter- 
est, social prejudice, and political advantage. They. too, 
tend to enlarge the scope for reason and altruism and, as 
resources increase, their effectiveness may also grow, just 
as it has in the more abundant societies of the North. As 
one facet of this basic social process, Latin American pa- 
ternalism may. in its newer forms, constitute a significant 
constructive force working toward social betterment .and 
economic growth. 

The best hope of achieving rapid social reform consist- 
ent with the progressive realization of democratic values 
lies in an awakening urge on the part of the Latin Ameri- 
cans to help themselves. Not the least significant aspect of 
the Vicos project is the extent to which hitherto passive 
Indians have begun to take initiative in solving their own 
problems constructively. 

There is no automatic or easy way to bring about so- 
cial reform consistent with economic growth so as to 
avoid social revolution in Latin America. It is most likely 
to be done by finding precisely those few leverage points 
in each society which are best capable of setting off chain 
reactions of significant size and duration. Because individ- 
ual and group interests are often at stake. the process will 
in many cases generate resistance, and will eventually 
become—if it is not so initially—a matter of political con- 
troversy, and perhaps even of conflict. There are pervasive 
indigenous factors operating in Latin America conducive 
to social reform without social revolution—a growing ca- 
pacity for self-help on the part of the people. and perhaps 
a transformed paternalism on the part of the newer poli- 
ticians and entrepreneurs. These and other forces, political 
and social, need strong U.S. support by every appropriate 
means; otherwise, they will soon be captured by the Com- 
munists and social revolution will prevail. 
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Spitsbergen, a vast, forbidding Norwegian territory 
in the Arctic, is rarely visited today by any but 
the Russian and Norwegian coal miners, the hunters 
and the geologists. 


. lee and rock and distance” 


Black Coal in a White Land 


_ GREAT Arctic Archipelago of Svalbard, more gen- 
erally but less correctly known as Spitsbergen, is spec- 
tacular and strange for many reasons but not least because, 
although owned by Norway, three quarters of its popula- 
tion of 3.600 is Russian—probably the largest single col- 
lection of Soviet citizens living outside the Iron Curtain. 

Otherwise, Spitsbergen, only six hundred miles from the 
North Pole, is remarkable because: Northern Lights appear 
in the southern sky; salmon, all unknowing of an insect, 
must be netted, since a fly has no allure; no tree or bush can 
be found in all Spitsbergen and grass and flowers are a 
special rarity. yet there are endless fossils of tropical leaves, 
the size of a man’s hand, fifty million years old; until 1920 
it was a “no man’s land” which nobody owned and nobody 
wanted; the capital, Longyearbyen, gets its-name, not from 
the endless days and nights, but from a Boston en- 
trepreneur, John Longyear, who in 1906 went to Spits- 
bergen to mine the first coal. 

In Spitsbergen. as elsewhere in the Arctic, wood does not 
deteriorate in water or weather and so the shores are strewn 
with timber which for decades has floated up from Siberian 
river mouths and which by law must be left to afford fuel 
and shelter for the shipwrecked 

Remarkable above all. the forbidding. stark shape of 
Spitsbergen holds a fascination which makes men want con- 
stantly to come back to “overwinter” in its four-month-long, 
lifeless. icebound darkness. 

Thousands of islands, including one group itself called 


FisHer Howe is Deputy Chief of Mission at Oslo where he 
has been since October 1958. Previously he served as Director 
of the Executive Secretariat. He is probably the first Ameri- 
can diplomat ever to have visited Spitsbergen. 


By FisHeER Howe 


“The Thousand Islands,” comprise the archipelago which 
altogether is the size of Denmark and twice that of Belgium. 
Only one, the largest island—West Spitsbergen—is in- 
habited and all but one of the Russian and Norwegian com- 
munities are located on one fjord. All else in Spitsbergen is 
ice and rock and distance—a geologist’s feast. The cold, 
perpendicular and lifeless landscape gives it a quality prob- 
ably more like the surface of the moon than anything on 
earth. 

The phenomenon of Spitsbergen is that it is inhabited at 
all. Six hundred miles farther north than Point Barrow in 
northernmost Alaska, or than any part of continental Cana- 
da, it is at the latitude of the top of Greenland. Only be- 
cause of the Gulf Stream is it habitable at all. In the four 
months of unbroken darkness, the temperature is fairly con- 
stant at minus 40°F. Summers, with four months of un- 


Coal being loaded 
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BLACK COAL 


broken daylight, have 
a mean temperature of 
plus 37°F. 

In the last century, 
whaling was the great 
industry of Spitsber- 
gen, with shore estab- 
lishments of thousands 
of people rendering 
oil. But the whale, the 
walrus and the seal 
have been “fished out.” 
More recently trapping 
blue fox hunt- 
ing polar bear have 
brought many to Spitsbergen, but now these pursuits, too, 
are dying out. A year ago two men stayed fourteen months 
on remote, little Half Moon Island and bagged over one hun- 
dred and twenty-three polar bears, mostly by trip-gun traps. 
Old man Helmar Nois is planning his thirty-seventh winter 
trapping fox, still hoping to better the record of the legendary 
Russian monk who in 1826 is supposed to have completed 
39 winters on Icefjord. But otherwise only an occasional 
polar bear “safari” puts out in July from North Norway and 
only one or two trappers remain through the winter. A 
bear skin brings one hundred dollars and is an orna- 
mental trophy. but for all of that and the fact that the 
polar bear is the largest carniverous beast. shooting polar 
bear is hardly a sporting venture: the bear neither attacks 
nor runs away and most are shot from the ship as they 
stand on the ice floe or swim nearby. Fortunately Norway 
has made a sanctuary of King Karl’s Land, an icebound 
group to the east of West Spitsbergen. so the breed is not, 
as it was before, disappearing. 


“Four months of unbroken daylight” 


XPLORERS used to use Spitsbergen, at 91°N, for expe- 
E ditions to the North Pole. The first and surely the 
strangest of these ventures was the Swedish scientist, 
Andree, who in 1897 with two companions set off from 
Denmark Island, northwest of Spitsbergen, in a free-flying 
balloon hoping to float over the Pole. He was not heard 
from until 33 years later when a scientific expedition to 
White Island, the easternmost point of the Svalbard archipel- 
ago, discovered the remains of the expedition, with diaries 
to the last hour, a story much like that of Scott in the 
Antarctic. Later the Italian, Nobile. in his dirigible, the 
Norwegian, Amundsen, and the American, Byrd, in air- 
planes, made attempts at the Pole from Denmark Island, 
each expedition adding a dramatic chapter to the legend 
of Spitsbergen. 

In the last two summers American oil companies have 
searched for oil but not, it would appear, with much 
optimism of finding it profitable to exploit. Coal is there- 
fore the only real attraction: coal is what gets the Russians 
there and what keeps the Norwegians there. In Longyear- 
byen, site of the larger Norwegian coal mining operation 
and the “capital” of Svalbard, there are still standing, as 
good as new, the original wood pit entrance structures, left 
by the American company. Norwegians purchased the 
concession at Longyearbyen and run it as a private company 
with seven hundred people. At Ny Aalesund, up on Kings 


a2 


Bay, the coal is mined by a government company with two 
hundred people. 

The Russians have some 2,700 in the three mining and 
one shiploading communities. They bought their claims in 
1926 from the Dutch after Norwegians, British and Ameri- 
cans declined. Except for the war years, the Russian Gov- 
ernment companies have mined steadily, although probably 
very expensively, at Barentsburg, Grumont and Pyramiden, 

By the Treaty of Paris of 1920, to which Russia later 
adhered, Spitsbergen was awarded, for lack of any other 
takers, to Norway. By the terms of the Treaty, “ships and 
nationals of all the High Contracting Parties shall enjoy 
equally the right ... and... have equal liberty of access.” 
The Treaty also said, “The territories may never be used for 
warlike purposes,” and that taxes were to be levied only 
for the maintenance of Svalbard itself. This last provision 
is an important attraction: in return for enduring the cold 
and darkness the miner pays only a four percent tax on his 
wages, and no tax on his liquor and cigarettes. 

The rigors of existence make a bond between the Russian 
and Norwegian communities. The Russian Consul often 
visits in Longyearbyen and the Norwegian Governor is 
frequently in the Russian towns. All winter there are 
exchanges of choral and dance groups and the all-Svalbard 
ski meet is one of the big features of the year. During the 
icebound winter transportation between the communities is 
by ski and dog sled. Ny Aalesund, over the mountains and 
glaciers, is inaccessible, although radio-telephone keeps 
constant communication with Norway and with Longyear- 
byen. 

The Russians are in fact, if not in law, autonomous and 
lead their own secluded life. Norway governs with a light 
hand. The Norwegian Governor (“the Syssleman”) is chief 
of police (his “police force” shares the two-man office with 
him) and is at the same time the Justice of the Peace. In 
summer by his little rescue ship, the “Nordsyssel.” and in 
winter by dog sled, he visits the communities and keeps 
track of the trappers and hunters and scientific parties. 

A few tourists come each summer to Spitsbergen on the 
cruise ship “Lyngen” which visits Longyearbyen, Ny Aale- 
sund and Denmark Island, where the abandoned hangars 
for the polar balloon and dirigible flights still can be seen. 
Passengers stay aboard the ship, however. as there are no 


hotels in Spitsbergen. 

T Kap Linne, at the mouth of Icefjord, Norway main- 
A tains a radio and meteorological station, as it does also 
at Bear Island and at infinitely remote Hope Island farther 
south and east. At Kap Linne the radio boys have a beauti- 
ful, modern, split level, ranch-type rambler with the latest of 
Hi Fi—but for months are totally inaccessible on a wind- 
swept spit of land. 

The last ships, the coal boats, leave Spitsbergen in the 
middle of November and the first come back in the spring, 
usually trying to get in through the ice to bring the mail in 
time for May 17, the Norwegian “Fourth of July.” With 
some effort and expense ice breakers could be built to come 
in almost all winter long, as the Russians do, or mail could 
be flown in. But the regulars of Spitsbergen are not sure 
they would want such modern luxury. The eerie remoteness 
and the magnificent privacy hold great attractions for them; 
they keep going back year after year. 


An Historical Perspective 


The Ambassador 


HE AUTHORITY and responsibility of the United States 
Ambassador abroad for the administration of foreign 
affairs has not been, until relatively recent years, the object 
of much attention. Up to World War II, the Ambassador 
occupied the traditional position of head of the official 
United States representation in the country to which he was 
accredited, this position deriving from the time-honored 
diplomatic practice wherein an Ambassador is recognized 
as the personal representative of his Chief of State overseas. 
The pre-World War II Ambassador did not, of course. 
have to contend with the problem of supervising large staffs 
of other agency personnel. It is true that the Departments 
of Commerce, Agriculture, and Interior established their 
own services in the 1920’s and 1930’s and had special 
staffs overseas, but their activities were not considered by 
the Department of State, properly speaking, to be part of 
the “foreign affairs” of the United States. The Foreign 
Service saw its duties as confined mainly to the traditional 
diplomatic and consular functions. Commercial and agri- 
cultural activities, for example. were outside the pale. As 
a consequence, no provision was made for the Ambassador 
to control such specialized activities. It may be said that, 
in general, up to World War II, the Ambassador was the 
unquestioned senior United States representative abroad. 
His primary position of authority was seldom challenged 
by any other official United States representative. 

World War II drastically changed that situation. A host 
of special agencies sprang up which sent their own special 
missions overseas to represent their interests. Conflict be- 
tween these special missions and the regular diplomatic 
establishments was the order of the day, and it was standard 
practice for the Ambassadors to be disregarded by the 
special mission chiefs.* 

The situation in the field was a direct result of the state 
of affairs in Washington where the Department of State 
had gradually lost its position of leadership in the field of 
foreign affairs. The Department had long held as a guiding 
principle that war was for soldiers and peace for diplomats, 
and it followed this philosophy after 1941. The prolifera- 
tion of special agencies with overseas interests and respon- 
sibilities was allowed to act more and more independently of 
State Department direction. The culmination of State’s 
divorce from leadership in foreign affairs came immediately 
after the war when responsibility for the administration of 
occupied areas was left largely to the Department of the 
Army. 


Davin ANDERSON entered the Department in September 1959. 
A member of the Management Staff until July, he is currently 
studying Serbo-Croatian at FSI. 


as Administrator 


by Davip ANDERSON 


The fact of the matter was that the State Department was 
not equipped physically or philosophically to assume the 
burdens of operating (or even guiding) so many of the new 
agencies’ functions engendered by the war. The Department 
did try to maintain the fiction that it would provide foreign 
policy guidance to the operations of these agencies. The 
line between policy and operations was difficult to define 
at the field level, however, and the “operators” came to act 
quite independently of the policy laid down in Washington, 
to the detriment of the position of the Ambassador. 

The decline in the Ambassador’s power continued even 
after the end of the war, in 1945. Semi-autonomous and 
strong separate missions continued to function and special 
post-war missions were established which added to the con- 
fusion abroad. The forerunner of such post-war special 
missions was the American Mission for Aid to Greece 
(AMAG) which was sent to Greece in 1947 and which 
operated for a time entirely independently of the Embassy. 
The Ambassador’s authority reached an all-time low in mid- 
1948 with the establishment of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Special ECA missions were sent to the 
field and, while the superior rank of the Ambassador was 
clearly recognized in the statute establishing ECA. ECA 
mission chiefs could, and sometimes did. operate virtually 
independently of any Embassy direction since they were 
not responsible to the Ambassadors for their official actions. 


HE Empassy-ECA mission relationships were strained 
Ge the beginning of the program. but with the passing of 
time a working arrangement came to be devised. This was 
done definitely by the Clay Paper, a Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding, between State, Defense, and ECA signed in 
February 1951. This document established the country 
team concept and was the first clear statement of the pri- 
mary position of the Ambassador with regard to the other 
agency personnel. . 

It should be mentioned here that the Military Assistance 
Program (MAP), begun in 1949, posed no threat to the 
Ambassador’s authority since the Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Groups (MAAG’s) created by MAP were assigned 
directly to the Embassy and were subordinated to the Am- 
bassador. The same is true of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (TCA) Missions sent abroad in 1951. 

By 1951, the Ambassador’s primary position of power 
and authority was fairly well defined and even recognized 
by the other major agencies operating overseas. The period 


*When the U.S. Ambassador to China resigned in the fall of 1944, 
it was reported in the ARMy AND NAvy JourNAL that he had done so 
because of embarrassment over the presence of so many other Ameri- 
can representatives in the Chinese capital and his ignorance of their 
dealings with Chinese officials, 
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AMBASSADOR 


from 1951 to 1961 has seen a consolidation of this position 
by a series of Executive Orders (E.0.’s 10338, 10476, 10575, 
10893). Presidential letters and memoranda and State De- 
partment instructions. In the years 1951-1960, the E.O.’s 
granted the Ambassador authority to supervise and coordi- 
nate the activities of all agencies involved in the Mutual 
Security Program overseas, although in 1956, in a State 
Department instruction approved by the President, the Am- 
bassador’s authority was enlarged to cover leadership and 
supervision of the activities of all U.S. agencies in foreign 
countries. This latter concept has been maintained and 
strengthened in subsequent legislation and documents. The 
current operative statement of the Ambassador’s authority is 
a section from the Presidential memorandum of November 
8. 1960. which describes and explains E.O. 10893 of the 
same date. It states in part: 


The Chief of Mission shall have and exercise affirmative 
responsibility for the coordination and supervision of all 
United States activities in the country to which he is ac- 
credited. It is expected that particular emphasis will be 
given to the following in the exercise of this authority: 
(1) the Chief of Mission will take affirmative responsibility 
for the development, coordination and administration of 
diplomatic, informational, educational, and trade activities 
and programs; economic, technical and financial assist- 
ance; military assistance; and the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities abroad; (2) the Chief of Mission will 
assure compliance with standards established by higher 
authority, and will recommend appropriate changes in 
such standards and suggest desirable new standards, gov- 
erning the personal conduct and the level of services and 
privileges accorded all U.S. civilian and military personnel 
stationed in the foreign country and report to the President 


“Sketch of a Large American Ship,” dated 1864 


upon adherence to such standards; and (3) the Chief of 
Mission will establish procedures so that he is kept in- 
formed of United States activities in the country. He will 
report promptly to the President as to any matter which he 
considers to need correction and with respect to which he 
is not empowered to effect correction.” 


The most recent development in this field was a personal 
letter which President Kennedy sent to United States Am- 
bassadors last spring which clarified their responsibilities. 
Secretary Rusk himself reflected current philosophy on the 
subject of the authority of the Ambassador in a speech 
which he delivered to the graduating members of the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy at FSI on June 9, 1961: 


“We expect our Ambassadors abroad to take charge of 
the relations of the United States with countries in which 
they are posted and, if necessary, to take charge of all 
(United States) officials who are in these countries work- 
ing with them.” 


It may be seen, then, that the Ambassador’s responsibili- 
ties, authority and functions have undergone a fundamental 
change in the last generation. He is no longer solely a 
diplomat in the traditional sense of the term. He is also 
the leader of a large group composed of sometimes centri- 
fugal elements and his executive responsibilities are awe- 
some. 

In effect. he is now the leader, the coordinator, the super- 
visor of all official United States representatives in the 
country to which he is accredited. It is not a simplification 


to say that on his executive abilities does the effective im- 
plementation of the United States program abroad largely 
depend. 


by Sadahide Gountei 


A Different River 


OMETHING Is missing. I’ve searched anthropological 
S treatises, discussions of the cultures of “foreign coun- 
tries.” suggestions to Americans working abroad, “So- 
cial Usage in the Foreign Service,” post reports, and even 
the “Ugly American.” I’ve listened to lectures, adjurations. 
arguments. I’ve heard “Don’t be arrogant.” “Don’t feel 
that your own way is best.” “Don’t try to change them to 
our American ways.” “Don’t give offense.” “Don’t think 
that you know better than the locals,” and in all ways, “Be 
aware of the customs of the host country.” And especially 
for South American and Oriental countries, “Don’t expect 
promptness,” and “Don’t expect them to be slaves to clock 
or calendar as we are.” 


These negative and passive admonitions are probably 
well taken for those whose job is to “maintain foreign 
relations.” But what about Americans who are assigned to 
work projects—for instance, ICA employees? For that 
new and numerous—and may I say expensive?—crop of 
FSO’s will this approach get the job done? On schedule? 
Within budget? In time to be effective? Or at all? (The 
“O” in USOM means Operations.) 


In today’s world, the most obvious and universal char- 
acteristic is desire for change. In the project countries— 
our new term, “developing countries,” is sharply descriptive 
—the drive of this desire is a hundred-fold stronger. A few 
days ago, a high official speaking for the Head of State of 
one of the project countries said. in a major speech, “The 
effort to rally the people’s potentials is of great importance 
for changing our agrarian society into an industrialized 
society in line with our planned development.” He expressed 
the new policy for all the developing countries. 


So, when we are warned “not to disturb the ideals and 
customs” of the locals (horrible term), we must ask, 
“Which ideals? Which customs? Which locals?” Many of 
the locals of the foreign-aid countries have just come home 
from study and observation in the United States. where they 
have been concentrating on learning the means of change. 
Others, to the same purpose. have pored over our books. 
listened to our lectures, questioned our specialists. And all 
of these have influenced family, friends, and working 
companions. Thus. stepped-up transportation. travel. and 
communication have created an ambivalence. Their world, 
their ideals. their desires. their ambitions have changed. 
But generally, they do not want, or seem unable, to change 
work habits. They don’t enjoy meeting schedules, or budg- 
ets, or commitments, or appointments—or reporting accu- 
rately, in detail, and on time. Well, who does? But they 
want, and expect. the change. 


All training material, and other commentary writing 


Rosert J. Scousacu worked for the Army Comptroller and 
for GSA and taught at several universities before becoming 


Financial Adviser, USOM, Indonesia. 


by Rosert J. ScHuBACH 


relating to culture patterns of the developing countries is 
out of date, outmoded. The FSO on a work project must 
learn that today, the culture of his host country is not a 
stagnant pool, or tranquil lake. which he “must not disturb.” 
It is Heraclitus’ river. But the Dark Philosopher did not 
know the half of it: true, you cannot step into the same 
river twice; but it is even more crucial that in today’s cul- 
ture streams the different levels are running at different 
tempos. In the depths. the current is slow. following the 
comfortable curves and bends of the past; on the surface, 
the current is swift—desire for change sweeping every- 
thing ahead. It is interesting. It is charming. But it is a 
puzzle for the USOM employee to work with. 


I have heard nationals of several countries confirm what 
was said of Americans in Israel (FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
May 1960, p. 14); that USOM personnel. far from being 
“ugly Americans” are “unaggressive and soft-spoken to a 
degree that makes an interview difficult.” It has sometimes 
been said that this pleasant attitude even makes work- 
planning difficult, or ineffectual. 


OMETIMES our extreme sensitivity to “don'ts” reminds me 
S of one of the most successful mediocre Government em- 
ployees I ever met in Washington. His advances and raises 
puzzled the rest of us. One day a fellow-worker abruptly 
asked him how he accounted for his “success.” Startled. the 
man answered truly: “I never ruin anybody’s racket.” After 
that I observed his actions. He didn’t do exactly what he 
said he didn’t do. To be fair, “racket” did not mean anything 
criminal, or perhaps even harmful. He just never opposed 
anyone on anything. never tried to get anyone to do, or 
not to do, anything. He was the division “agreer.” Maybe 
every division needs one. 


But in the foreign-aid country, the “project” man, who 
has limited time, scheduled work, obligations to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer and to the host country, must find a way to 
make the program move. Where there is work to be done, 
there must be a common ground—a common culture—on 
the action level between the Ameriean FSO and his counter- 
part workers of the host country. We must work out a 
modus operandi, in the classical sense of the term. We must 
learn a method for operating. 


Now what do we do? Certainly we may not push our 
hosts around and we may not indulge in too much American 
“oriping.” But perhaps we could begin to make clear—at 
least to ourselves—the two levels of culture in which we must 
work—the ages-old, almost immovable culture patterns in 
the depths and the mill-race of new desires on the surface. 
It is possible that both our counterparts and ourselves are 
suffering from what Dominique Pire, recent winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, calls mutual deafness. If we could “hear 
each other,” perhaps our hosts could tell us how to help them 
get what they want and still preserve their culture depths. 
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Retirement at Age Sixty—Three Suggestions 


HAVE read with interest Mr. W. 

Hoffmann’s letter in the July Jour- 
NAL on the subject of retirement at 
age sixty. 

Recently I retired voluntarily a few 
months before reaching age sixty, after 
over a third of a century of service at 
ten posts, both comfortable and turbu- 
lent: through peace, wars and revolu- 
tions, and do not regret a single day. 
I would like to offer some views on 
compulsory service after age sixty. 

The decision as to when to retire is 
not the most important one in a man’s 
life but ranks about third after the 
choice of a career and, as men naively 
think, our choice of a spouse. The 
criterion for continued service after 
age sixty should be that the FSO-1 
officer is not merely useful. but that his 
record shows clearly that he has not 
reached the peak of his usefulness and 
can offer, based on his past perform- 
ance, service that very few of his age- 
group colleagues can equal. 

I have reviewed several hundred files 
of FSO-1 and -2 officers and_ believe 
that one out of twenty, or at the most 
one out of fifteen, should be asked to 
remain after reaching the mandatory 
retirement age. And even then, asked 
or invited to remain, certainly not com- 
pelled. 

We have in the Foreign Service an 
outstanding group of mid-career and 
“junior” senior officers, most of whom 
entered by the examination route be- 
tween the years 1946 and 1955. And 
from about the latter year to date 
many hundred officers who are or will 
soon be mid-career, selected by the 
highest standards as applied by the 
BEX. None of these several thousand 
officers is without ambition nor wants 


UN DIPLOMATS by Peter Ustinov 


ITALY: “E facile to vote yes 
or no, but to abstain . . . ah, 
this takes character.” many 


GERMANY: 


against American bases in Ger- 
so long as we can have 
bases in Florida,” 


to see the top posts of the Service held 
unduly long by the veterans. Most of 
these younger men would agree that 
experience and maturity, in its proper 
place, must inevitably delay unrealistic 
and too rapid advancement for officers 
in the junior and mid-career groups. 
They simply desire, when the time 
comes, that the top rungs of the ladder 
are not cluttered up by sixty-year-old 
FSO’s-1 and CM’s, some of whom are 
simply hanging on for the duration. 


I resent, mildly, Mr. Hoffmann’s 
statement about receiving pay for 
“standing idly by,” and, “being turned 
out to grass.” Having paid for my 
retirement, I’m entitled to my green 
pasture for the balance of the three 
score years plus ten and in any case 
am enjoying it thoroughly. 

The British Foreign Service requires 
retirement at age sixty for all its 
officers, including ministers and am- 
bassadors. Exceptions are very few 
and far between. As we know, their 
service is composed nearly 100 percent 
of career men who devote their entire 
lives to their chosen profession. Their 
retired officers are of course available, 
as are ours, in case of a serious emer- 
gency. They have, in addition, a group 
of on-the-job-trained men between the 
mid-forty age group and the late fifties 
who step in each year and take over 
from the sixty-year-old veterans who 
retire annually. In other words, two 
experienced and trained seasoned ofh- 
cers for each important job, in case of 
need. We do not have, to a comparable 
extent, such a facility. 

I wish to make three suggestions: 

a) That the law and regulations gov- 
erning retirement of FSO’s remain for 
the present unchanged. 


“We have nothing 
between Nepal and 


UNITED STATES: “The dispute 

Laos? Vil 

have to play this one by ear, 
” 


b) That there be an increase, in 
moderation, of the number FSO’s of 
proven top-usefulness appointed to the 


class of CM, 


c) That FSO-1 officers, who have not 
been appointed CM’s and are eminent- 
ly qualified for service after age sixty, 
be approached by the Board of Foreign 
Service before mandatory or voluntary 
retirement as to their willingness to 
accept an immediate recall on the date 
of retirement. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. & 


“Go on Safari” 


rk. WuHITEHOUsE’s “Go On Safari” 
M in the May issue of the JOURNAL 
will undoubtedly appeal to a fair num- 
ber of FSO’s—the newer ones in par- 
ticular—but personally it left me some- 
what perplexed. 

It has occurred to an increasingly 
large number of people since the last 
century that there is not too much to be 
said in favor of the destruction of Afri- 
can (or any other) wildlife largely 
with the purpose of coming home with 
tusks, horns, skins and photographs oi 
the “victor” and his prizes. 

When I was fifteen years old, I re- 
call being intrusted with a shotgun 
for the first time by my grandfather, 
on whose ample Maine farm I loved 
to spend a part of each summer. Will 
Bangs, the hired man (in truth, very 
much one of the family), taught me 
with parental concern how to handle 
a gun, when and when not to shoot, and 
particularly what not to shoot. Will 
Bangs taught me never to kill anything 
unless it was to serve a legitimate or 
useful purpose (“A real gunner never 
shoots just to kill”). 


Reprinted with permission, see p. 4, 


RUSSIA: “Abstain? We're walk- 
ing out!” 
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The author tells us finally of the 
*»rofound satisfaction” he experiences 
when shooting “potentially dangerous” 
came. He recognizes the “urgency of 
conserving African wildlife” yet admits. 
quite honestly, that he felt no qualms 
of conscience when “his” elephant 
slumped to earth. 

He tells us of cluttering collections 
of antlers, tusks, skins, feet, ete. With 
the removal of the neighborhood taxi- 
dermist from our scene, it had long 
heen my impression and hope that such 
trophies had outgrown their usefulness. 

Mr. Whitehouse recalls with nostal- 
vic deduction that each year the wild 
and lonely places where old Africa and 
its game still have a toehold are rapidly 
dwindling and fading forever. Having 
had his share of the “dwindling” 
process, he sounds a clear, resolute. 
clarion note at the close. “If you are 
coming to Africa now,” he cries to the 
reader, “borrow a rifle. get out of the 
ofice and go on Safari!” 

As I typed these exhortations, I heard 
Will Bang’s quiet voice whispering in 
my good ear: “Tell those Government 
fellers over there they'd do a_ sight 
better to borrow a camera!” 


H. T. Mooers 


St. Petersburg. Fla. 


P.S. Hope you will print more of these 
slightly off-beat FSO adventures in ad- 
venture; gives us restless old timers 
something to write home about. 


Phillip Funkhouser 


F AN announcement of my son’s death 
has not yet been published in the 
JourNnaL, the facts are that Phillip 
was born in Paris on November 6, 1946. 
educated in Rumania, Switzerland, 
Syria, Lebanon and in U.S. public and 


and Honor Roll student at St. Albans, 
hoped to attend Princeton and join the 
Foreign Service. On June 25, he was 
killed in an automobile accident in Buf- 
falo, Wyoming, where he had a summer 
job on a ranch. A scholarship Fund 
has been named for him at St. Albans. 

RicHARD FUNKHOUSER 
P.S. For condolences received from friends 
in the Service, the Funkhouser family is 
truly appreciative. 


Rescues Two 


HE ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL might 
be interested in knowing of an 
example cf that physical courage which 
everyone, including the drafters of old 
Form FS-315, consider so important in 
a member of the Foreign Service and 
which few are called upon to demon- 
strate. 
A few weeks ago Mr. Edward F. 
O’Brien, Jr.. FSS-13, who has been 


‘the Administrative Assistant here in 


Bilbao since early this year, rescued a 
young Irishman and an Englishman 
who were drowning off a local beach. 
While participating in the local version 
of beach soccer. Mr. O’Brien had heard 
the young men’s cries for help. Realiz- 
ing that they were being pulled help- 
lessly out to sea by the beach’s in- 
famous undertow, he went to the res- 
cue. He brought one of the men ashore. 
and then astounded the beach crowd 
by re-entering the sea to rescue the 
other. The latter was revived only 
after forty minutes of artificial respira- 
tion applied by some onlookers. 

Newspapers here and in San Sebas- 
tian reported the deed and gave praise 
for the heroism of the “Secretary” of 
the Consulate of the United States in 
Bilbao. 


A True Fable 


A., WHOSE “true fable” appeared 

e@ in the May JourNAL, may take 

encouragement from the following story 
with a happier ending: 

Some four years ago | knew a young 
man in the largest visa-issuing office in 
the world who, being a Staff man in- 
stead of a career officer, had only a 
temporary commission. While the De- 
partment, by then absorbed into the 
Foreign Service, was resisting our ef- 
forts to get him promoted from FSS-11 
to FSS-9, another agency in the Em- 
bassy promoted one of its secretaries 
(not a diplomatic secretary. a typing 
one) from FSS-11 to FSS-9. 

Nothing daunted, the young man 
stuck to his guns. or rather his visas. 
and when he left Mexico, he was given 
another temporary commission. — Still 
later. when Castro kicked the Foreign 
Service out of Cuba, the young man 
became a Principal Officer. Somewhere 
along the way he had become a career 
officer. 

Congratulations to him. Congratula- 
tions also to the Foreign Service and its 
Washington subsidiary. 

Net PARKs 
Merida, Yucatan 


Photos of Nakuru 


I AM MAKING a study of geograph- 
ical factors in the development of 
Nakuru, Kenya, and would like to 
establish contact with Foreign Service 
personnel who possess pre-1957 photo- 
graphs of any aspect of this area. I 
will gladly pay the costs of reproduc- 
tions etc., and will appreciate receiving 
any identifying information available 
with the pictures. 

Patrick Kirby 


' 
Dept. of Geography 

‘ JOHN R. OLESON Univ. of Calif. 
private schools. He was Varsity athlete Bilbao, Spain Vice Consul Los Angeles, 24 ‘ 
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RED CHINA: “China small 


UNITED KINGDOM: “I find my- 


FRANCE, * Vote, vote, vote—it’s ARAB BLOC: “What are = my 


country. Desire for expansion self, as it were, of two minds, all you think about! I hate wives doing in the public gal- 
is natural.”’ both more or less in agreement votes. They mean the end of lery ?”” 
with each other.” debates.” 
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